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Fast Yellow Toner 904P 


were the first lithographic inks 
made from dyestuffs 
treated with sodium tungstate 
for better sunfastness 
and are still leading 


with their outstanding resistance properties 


The Senefelder Company, Inc. 


32-34 Greene Street - New York, N. Y. 














HOW DID YOU ged THAT GOOD REPRODUCTION? 


On a modern press, of course .. . with good inks . . . and a plate made 
from the best available original copy . . . granted all that. But we’ll 
wager there was one more plus factor that put quality into the finished 
product and enabled you to deliver the job on schedule: namely, your 
intermediate and distribution rollers. Right? Yes, Mr. Lithographer, 
we both know that good rollers are helping you to turn out good 
lithography. 


When it comes to choosing a good roller, any old-timer will tell you that 
Roberts & Porter Smooth Leather Distribution and Intermediate 
Rollers never chip and will last for years. Roberts & Porter Rollers 
have been providing increased production efficiency and lower main- 
tenance costs for lithographers for over forty years. In the present 
emergency, with a threatened scarcity of other materials, more than 
ever the Leather Roller will be a necessity for the production of good 
lithography. We can assure you that there is no immediate anticipated 
shortage of Roberts & Porter Smooth Leather Distribution and Inter- 
mediate Rollers. 


ROBERTS é& PORTER 


N¢C ORPOR ATE D 


New York: 100 Lafayette St. Phone CAnal: 6-1646 Chicago: 402 S. Market St. Phone: WABash 6935 
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Rutherford Photo Composing Machine 
arranged for multiple negative work 
Unit size 1 x 1" to 18 x 22” 

Multiple Size up to 34 x 40" dry plate. 


Numerous articles have recently appeared in trade magazines and 
there has been much discussion at Graphic Arts conventions on the 
subject of multiple negatives, step and repeat, repeated images, etc. — 
all meaning the same thing. The combining of line and halftone material 
into one negative has also been mentioned. 


This subject is being sponsored as something new — which is not 
the case! 

Our Rutherford Photo Composing Machines have, since their incep- 
tion 13 years ago, constantly been doing work of this type on film, glass 
and metal. 


Why not let us tell you about the many installations we have made. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY CO. 


DIVISION +» GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
608 So. Dearborn St. 536 Sansome St. 
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Frankly, we think the survey is 
slightly on the optimistic side, 
but we are only reporting what 
was told us: among a representa- 
tive group of national advertisers’ 
plans for 1942—if they can be 
carried out—don’t look too awful. 
A surprising number plan no re- 
duction in advertising, many will 
go along as they have the past six 
months, and only a comparatively 
few have reduced their appropria- 
tions. All of which would seem 
to indicate that lithography will 
hold its own at least during the 
first half of 1942. (Page 27) 


Point-of-sale advertising faces a 
real challenge in the months to 
come, what with the conservation 
program and the switch to war 
production on an even greater 
scale. We have an idea that 
point-of-sale will meet that chal- 
lenge successfully by showing 
that it is just the kind of adver- 
tising for an emergency period, 
by its flexibility and very ap- 
propriateness during war time 
conditions. The National Food 
Distributors Association, which 
certainly knows the value of 
point-of-sale if anyone does, are 
leastways studying every effort to 
adapt their favorite medium to 
the needs of the day. (Page 26) 


Every once in a while we receive 
an article which we call the 
“paste it in your hat’ type. 
Practical, tested stuff about how 
‘I did this,” or ‘“‘How I made 
that.”” For our money, they’re 
the tops, and so it is with a 
genuine sense of delight that we 
offer two such articles this month. 
(Page 33 and Page 35) 


GRANT A. DorLanp, President; Ira P. MACNatir, Vice-President; 
1Sth by The Photo-Lithographer, Inc., Publication Office, 3201 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ADVERTISING RATES: Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy 
per year in the United States, $4.00 per year in Canada. Single copies, 30 cents. 
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THe Cover 

With the war in the Pacific, rubber, 
98Q% of which comes to the U. S. 
from the East, became the month's 
strategic material. See pages 16 and 
36. Photo by Ewing Gulloway. 
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Yes! On the Alert now as in the past. 
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Lithogra Metal Decorators — We 
re Corer=) e) challenge of the times and are 


ufhide Metal Litho Inks, ever in increas- 
demand, eliminate the ink problem of 
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RIGHT NOW OUR FACTORIES have only one interest: to 
make more Defense Aluminum than the world has ever 
seen before. Every resource we can muster is concentrated 


on that job. 
WHEN AMERICA HAS WON THROUGH to make the world 
safe for our children to live in . . . the saying is: What a 


lot of aluminum is going to be available for everybody. 
THE REAL POINT TO PONDER is how to get set to make 
that deluge of light metal work for you. In the kind of 
world we’re going to have, sure as fate, the man who fails 
to call, now, on every resource at his command is going 
to be left at the post. 

WE’VE COINED A WORD: 

IMAGINEERING. It’s the fine art of deciding where you go 





ss) aa a ts 

ae op he from here. It’s the act of thinking out what you are going 

Le cs. thon Xi ° ° ° ° ° 

¥ Bitar to face, and doing something about it now. Imagination 

ope eee! plus engineering is a formula for the future you’re going 
: to hear more about. 

' A MAN CAN be producing for Defense at top speed and 

exe be imagineering at one and the same time. In fact, the 

: more he is devoted to Defense now, the more he needs 
ye a eee ' imagineering for THE DAY WHEN. 

nf os Pas OBVIOUSLY, you can imagineer with steel, copper, glass, 


$> 

? zinc, plastics, or what have you. We hope you will, because 
the world is going to need better use of all materials than 
it ever saw before. 


THE CLOSER YOU GET TO FUNDAMENTALS the more 
. : quickly you must decide that the great need is going to 
. . be for the very things Alcoa Aluminum does best: Light- 
ness with strength, resistance to corrosion, reflectivity, 
workability and all the rest of its powers all wrapped up in 
a low-cost package full of unlimited possibilities for you, 
personally, in your business. 


ea “a TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE. Already, many 
an industry, many a company, has called us into an 
imagineering session. We’ve seen things projected that 
will make news when the curtain can be lifted. Usually 
we've been able to help with some imagineering of our own. 


DOES THIS SUGGEST ACTION? WE HOPE SO. 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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THE JOB 


ALUMINUM, 1S 
DEFENSE, 
ano YOU BEING 
DONE 
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Some pressmen are like that. They use out-of- 
season rollers--and wonder why type and half- 
tones don’t print sharp and clear. 

Rollers should be replaced the minute they 
BEGIN to pit or lose tackiness. Good rollers in- 
sure cleaner printing, reduce washup time, and 
use less ink for adequate coverage. Bingham 
Rollers are GOOD rollers. 

There is a Bingham distributor near you. Call 
or write him, whatever your roller problem. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 

















CHICAGO 
Atlanta Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Dallas Houston Kansas City Oklahoma City Springfield, O. 
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Customers will want 
this Book. 


Here is a 16-page instruction book for School 
Annual production staffs showing them, step by 
step, just how to prepare their copy for the offset 
camera. It is a book that every school will want 
and it will help you to iron out many production 
problems that arise in school annual copy prepa- 
ration. It will be greatly valued by your present 
school customers and will help you get new 
business. Your free copy is ready for mailing— 
just write us on your business letterhead. 


C 


GEORGE A. WHITING PAPER COMPANY MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





ERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 
SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED—GRAINED—REGRAINED 


AINING CO. 


37-43 BOX STREET., BROOKLYN, N. Y. — everoreen 9-4260, 4261 
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HARD-TEX 





METAL DECORATING INKS 
are still the MAIR metal decorating inks 


Leading the parade again, as it has been doing for 
so many years, is HARD-TEX... . Fuchs & Lang's 


contribution to the metal decorating industry. 


Foremost by choice of practical metal lithographers 
because of its many intrinsic qualities, HARD-TEX has 
become firmly entrenched as tops. From the viewpoint 
of eye-appeal, durability and economy, HARD-TEX is 


way out in front. Fuchs & Lang plan to keep it there. 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 


Division ° General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 
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VULCAN 


Offset Blankets and Inking Rollers 


Looks as though 


we'll all be still busier 


As this is written (12-9-41), it looks as though Vulcan must do more and 
more Defense work in the future. However, our production capacity 
available for making ofset blankets and inking rollers will be main- 


tained at the highest possible peak. 


At the same time Vulcan’s plant and laboratory will continue to serve 
your pressroom interests in other ways. For one thing, we will maintain 
laboratory control of blanket and roller manufacture, to insure long- 
wearing, economical, trouble-free products, and particularly to help you 
maintain your standards of presswork quality; and, second, we will con- 
tinue our laboratory research activities, with a view to the possibility 


of still better offset blankets and inking rollers in the future. 


But please don’t wait until the last minute to place your orders for 


blankets and rollers. 


VULCAN PROOFING CO., First Ave. & Fifty-Eighth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


There is a reason why the NAPL is growing so fast. The excerpts from 


unsolicited letters below present real evidence of service rendered. 
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intended to help the 





Every member receives every month helpful bulletin information. 


This data, in 


binder form, deals with Labor, Hours and Wages, Trade Practices, Estimating 


neous. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Soderstrom: I am interested in knowing more about 


your work. Our press equipment is: 


No. Size 


Make 


and Costs, —- Advertising Ideas, Production Problems, OPM Priorities, Copy- 

rights and miscella 

The material sent out (October 32 pages, November 72 

proximately 40 pages wens is not news, but rather 
ithographer with his selling, production and management. 


ages, and December ap- 
own-to-earth information 














Firm Name 





Executive 





Address. 








City and State 
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‘Your fine cooperation in this matter 
is only a small example of the fine assistance 
that we have had from your association, 
and Ben and I want you to know that it is 
greatly appreciated.” 

General Printing Company, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


“I would be interested in receiving re- 
ports such as accompanied your letter: A 
most emphatic ‘yes.’ This material is 
excellent.”’ 

Dando-Schaff Printing & Pub. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“I believe that your method of dis- 
seminating information in the manner that 
you have done the above is highly laud- 
able. It enables the apprentice to absorb 
this knowledge at once without the tedious 
process of discovering it through months 
and years of learning in the hard school 
of experience. It enables the already 
trained mechanic to check against his own 
method and to adopt the better of the two. 
You are doing splendid work.” 

The Columbia Planograph Company, 

Washington, D. C, 


‘‘We appreciate this very much and trust 
from time to time you will send us infor- 
mation of this kind.” 

Clarke & Courts, 
Houston, Texas 


‘‘As for me, alone, feeling my way in 
the dark, I found ONE reliable friend, 
ONE source of information, ONE place 
where I could get the right ‘dope,’ at 
practically no cost.” 

Tanki Mail Advertising Service, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Among Association activities of seem- 
ingly lesser importance, is the Confidential 
Bulletin. But as I have expressed publicly, 
and now reiterate, it is of paramount im- 
portance to the membership. Perhaps I 
judge from my own personal reactions, 
but even so, we have a very valuable little 
service here, and it should certainly merit 
continued thought and support.” 

Spaulding-Moss Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘“May we add at this time that we have 
found the data that we have received from 
you, since our affiliation with the Asso- 
ciation most beneficial.” 

Peoria Blue Print & Photopress Co. 

‘‘We appreciate your help in obtaining 
this material for us. We are extremely 
short and it is going to be a great help to 
our plant.” 


Recording & Statistical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


‘“Thank you for the courtesies extended 

Monday afternoon.” 
Edward Stern & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


““Thank you for furnishing me with this 
information.” 


The Stein Printing Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Thank you for the information you 
sent to us regarding air-brush training.” 
Sowers Printing Company, 

Lebanon, Pa. 
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LITH-VILO nov.rosonous, Plate Etch 


is unexcelled for Zinc or Aluminum 
Surface or Deep Etch Plates 


@ LITH-VILO PLATE ETCH contains 
a high percentage of Pure Gum 
Arabic. 


@ LITH-VILO is economical, since it 
reaches you double strength and 


may be reduced with an equal 





amount of water. 


" $ . te a” 
“A t 


ee . oe - 
Lith-Vilo rm er Our foresight in obtaining a huge 
Plate Etch oe 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE * ey 
cae makes it possible for us to maintain 


ETCH is 
LITH-VILO PLATE 
both Zine and Aluminum plates wl : 


For use as x completion #8 °° the high Gum Content of LITH-VILO 


supply of pre-war Gum Arabic 


mix 1 part Lith-Vile 
1 part Gum solution. 


at no advance in price. 


Conserve your 
Chemical & Supply y 


Pulitzer Bldg. y GUM ARABIC 
by using Lith-Vilo 





Price List: 
Per gallon $4.00 
Per !/. gallon 2.25 
Per |/, gallon 1.25 


F.O.B. New York or Nearest Dealer 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. ‘ewes. ." 
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The whole history of Champion is a story of defense against shortages. 
Champion it was who pioneered the South for pulpwood, devised the meth- 
od of making fine white pulp from southern pine, replanted timberlands, 
and became independent of foreign sources. As a result of this farsighted 
policy, coupled with scientific research and great resources, Champion today 
offers unusual values in a complete quality line of coated and uncoated 


book, offset, cardboard, cover, envelope, postcard, mimeograph and bond. 





eS Tir 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. . .. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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E had just finished reading the page 
proofs of our two lead articles this 
month—the one about the problems 

of the lithographer, real and potential, over 
the coming twelve months on page 16, and the 
one about the expected use of advertising and 
lithography by 69 national advertisers on 
page 21—and were searching for something to 
say on this page which would sum up the out- 
look for 1942 when someone told us about a 
survey which had just been made showing that 
today only a little more than 30 per cent of 
advertisers are so hedged about by restrictions 
due to scarcities of raw materials that their 
sales and advertising problems have been 
vitally affected. ‘That seemed like reassuring 
information to pass along to the lithographic 
industry in this, the first month of a new year, 
we decided. And yet, the more we thought 
about it the more did it seem reassuring on the 
surface only. 

Perhaps just 30 per cent of advertisers up to 
now have felt the war effort, but certainly before 
this year is out all advertisers in one way or 
another are sure to be affected. What with 
national defense efforts rapidly expanding into 
total-war effort, all industry faces problems 
even more acute than those of the past 20 
months of preparation for the war we are now 
waging. Drastic changes in normal sales 
operations are inevitable for all advertisers. 
Production and sale for consumer use will be 
more and more curtailed for more and more 
companies as new government orders, priority 
rulings and raw material shortages take effect. 
All of these factors have resulted in overnight 
changes in advertising and sales problems. 
It would be a serious mistake for the litho- 
graphic industry, for example, to consider any 
advertiser’s problems against the background 
of a “business as usual” psychology. Rather, 
the lithographic industry if it is to hold its 
markets, must consider every advertiser’s prob- 
lems from now on against a war background. 
It must consider in what degree those problems 
will be affected by new conditions and how 
best those new conditions will be met, and it 
must determine what entirely new problems 
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will be brought about by the war and how 
those new problems are to be met. How suc- 
cessfully and skillfully the lithographic industry 
is able to do this will make all the difference in 
the extent of its survival in this war. It calls 
for all of the industry’s initiative, ingenuity, 
resourcefulness and leadership. Lithographic 
management faces its severest test in 1942. 


EB) 


HEY’RE beginning to toss labor around 

like money. We have become some- 

what used, if not resigned, to reading 
about astronomical budgets—they just don’t 
mean anything anymore—but when we read 
about the number of people the OPM National 
Labor Supply Policy Board plans to have em- 
ployed in war industries by 1944 we can only 
gasp. There are now 5,000,000 so employed, 
and by 1944 there will be 23,500,000 of them 
working, so we are told. That’s almost four 
times the population of New York. Where are 
they going to get them all? How many 
families are there in the U. S. anyway? It is 
estimated that one man-year of work is re- 
quired for each $2000 in defense contracts. So 
for a $50,000,000,000 war supply appropriation, 
it means 25,000,000 man-years of work. 

Labor priorities will be next. In fact the 
situation with regard to labor is indicated by 
the release sent out this month by the U. S. 
Employment Service urging employers in every 
line to recruit workers exclusively through their 
local public employment offices and to refrain 
from all ‘blind’ classified or display help 
wanted advertising. Labor scouting, pirating 
and other disruptive labor recruiting methods 
are being discouraged. ‘Thus, shortages in 
labor as well as in materials will change the 
lithographer’s markets in 1942. 

Incidentally, in connection with the lithog- 
rapher’s changing markets we note that the 
new U. S. Censor, Byron Price, will soon set 
up an office for censorship of certain types of 
advertising copy. Hence, markets not likely 
to be hit by priorities must look like pretty 
green pastures to the advertising man this year. 
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ITH the nation girding it- 
self for an all-out war effort, 
civilian 


industry—lithog- 


raphers along with the entire body of 


the printing and publishing business 
must prepare to meet conditions 
of material scarcity and Govern- 
mental restrictions immeasurably 
greater than the preliminary pinch 
brought on by the defense effort be- 
fore the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Of course, this is to state the 
obvious. Readers of trade papers and 
members of lithographic trade asso- 
ciations have long known through 
published articles and bulletins that 
the time was fast approaching when 
the lithographic industry would feel 
crisis. 


the pinch to the point of 


Indeed, the industry through its 
trade papers and trade groups is to 
be congratulated for its realistic fac- 
ing up to the facts, and for having 
taken every step to be prepared for 
the inevitable. But obvious or not, 
the blunt fact that the lithographic 
industry must prepare and yet pre- 
pare through every means it can 
muster compatible with the nation’s 
war effort to preserve itself through 
the next twelve months cannot be 
repeated too often. 

While business-as-usual had come 
to be impossible before the outbreak 
of the war, today, with the Axis 
forces lined up against us, the obvious 
duty of American industry is to out- 
produce the enemy in the materiel 
of war—airplanes, tanks, ships, guns 
and ammunition—and industry is 
faced with the necessity of discarding, 
for the duration, most previously 
held peace-time concepts of business 
practice. 

Lithographers, along with other 
members of civilian industry, will now 


be obliged to subject all their opera- 
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BY JAY A. BONWIT 





And how it will emphasize 
the problems of the lithog- 


raphic industry during 


the next twelve months. 


tions to the acid test of **Will it help 
win the war?” 

From the rather loosely drawn 
organization in the early days of the 
defense effort, the 


national super- 


production program now directed 


at winning the war is organized 
against the background of two im- 
portant spearheads—the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board and 
the Office of 


ment. 


Production Manage- 

The Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board, or SPAB as it is known, 
With 


Vice-President Wallace as its chair- 


is the policy-making board. 


man and Donald M. Nelson as its 
executive director, this board makes 
the policies outlining the course of 
production, contracting, price con- 
trol and the civilian economy. That 
there will be changes in the organiza- 
tion of the war program there is no 
doubt. These will mainly be aimed 
at the consolidation of powers now 
widely delegated among various 
agencies, but the likelihood is that 
the broad outline of the divisions 
within OPM will not be affected. 

At present, OPM is the body that 
directs the actions which bear on the 


lithographic industry, both directly 






DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


and indirectly. Specifically, prob- 
lems of the industry are under the 
jurisdiction of the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Branch of the OPM’s Division 
of Civilian Supply. Among the last 
of the industry branches to be created 
in the Division of Civilian Supply, 
the Printing and Publishing Branch 
has been set up with after-knowledge 
of the difficulties and mistakes of 
other civilian industry branches, and 
is planning to aid the lithographic 
industry in the critical days ahead. 
The 


Branch formerly was joined with the 


Printing and Publishing 
Paper and Pulp Branch in the Divi- 
sion of Materials; it is now a separate 
branch in the Division of Civilian 
Supply, but will operate in close co- 
operation with the Paper and Pulp 
Branch which is in the same division. 

The 
George A. Renard, Acting Chief of 


following statement from 
the Printing and Publishing Branch, 
throws some light on its attitude and 
policy : 

“The industrial branch represent- 
ing Printing and Publishing should 
certainly operate openly in goldfish- 
bowl fashion—and intends to do so. 


Therefore, knowledge of the policies 


and activities of the branch, as we 
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understand and interpret them, will 
at all times be available to the mem- 
bers of the industry and any others 
who are entitled to have such in- 
formation.” 
NE of the first administrative 
changes ordered after the out- 
break of war with Japan was the 
requirement that all industry 
branches report directly to Director 
General William S. Knudsen and 
Associate Director Sidney Hillman. 
While it is definitely true that the 
supply and operating problems of 
lithographers will become increas- 
ingly more difficult as the war effort 
progresses, the industry, we believe, 
is in a better position than other 
branches of the graphic arts industry. 
In the case of copper, of which 
there is a marked overall shortage, 
lithographers are in a_ relatively 
favorable position due to the fact 
that the industry is not as dependent 
upon this metal as are others of the 
graphic arts. Nevertheless, all metals 
used by the lithographic industry are 
short in supply, and there is a crucial 
problem in materials originating in 
the Far East. Of these, tin, rubber 
and manganese were on the critical 
list before the outbreak of the war. 
Their position now, with hostilities 
in the Pacific, is much tighter, and 
they have been placed under strin- 
gent rationing control 
While it is not possible at this time 
difh- 
culties created by the war in the Far 
affect the 
supplies from Malaya and the Philip- 
pines, SPAB and OPM are admin- 


istering stockpiles of these materials 


to determine how shipping 


East will flow of vital 


on the basis of a complete stoppage 
of imports, and restrictions will be 
lifted only if a steady flow of ship- 
ments comes into this country. 

In the case of rubber, approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of our crude 
rubber supply comes from the Orient. 
As a result of the stockpile building 
program of the pre-war period, this 
country has on hand a substantial 
stockpile of crude rubber and large 
inventories of manufactured goods 
held by producers and dealers. How- 
ever, expanding needs of the military 
forces and the uncertainty of future 


have led the defense 


shipments 
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planners to determine that civilian 
consumption must be cut to 10,000 
tons of crude rubber per month. 
Consumption of crude rubber for 
production of civilian goods in recent 
months has been at a monthly rate 
This 


means that civilian consumption will 


of approximately 47,000 tons. 


have to be cut by about 80 per cent. 

Rubber is just one example of the 
reduced supply of critical materials 
that will be available to civilian 
industry. (The federal government 
on December 27 took full control of 
all imports-of 13 materials vital to 
effort, 


lead, chromite, tungsten and zinc. 


the war including copper, 
All future contracts for imports of 
the 13 designated materials, avail- 
able principally in the Far East, will 
be handled by the Metals Reserve 
Corp. or other governmental agencies, 
unless otherwise authorized by the 
OPM. OPM 
Donald M. 


Priorities Director 


Nelson said that other 





materials probably soon will be 
placed under government control.) 
Another example of importance to 
the lithographer is the copper order 
M-9-c, which limits the production 
of bronze powder to 50 per cent of a 
1940 base period. (See MoDERN 
LiITHOGRAPHY—‘‘Defense and _ Lith- 
ography,’ December 1941.) 

The basic principle behind the 
cuts in materials for civilian industry 
is that under the war-time economy, 
industry must be geared to produc- 
tion of only war materiel and goods 
essential to 


which are absolutely 


civilian needs. Moreover, civilian 
needs will be subjected to the test of 
“What is the very least the public 
can get along with?” 

Lithographers must be prepared 
to accept cuts in their supplies of 
scarce operating materials under the 
procedure now being 
While allocations will 


not mean the discontinuance of the 


allocations 
formulated. 





business. 


surpass our industry. 


the future of the industry. 





THINGS TO THINK ABOUT IN ‘42 
OST of us have naturally been asking questions about the future 
of the printing and lithographing business, in view of the shattering 
events that are taking place in the world. Well, of course, the truthful 
answer is no one knows with any certainty what will happen to any 
But the underlying facts of the situation do not seem to call 
for any great alarm as to the printing and lithographing industry. 

Printing and lithographing are indispensable in any modern civiliza- 
tion. Our industry serves all other business and professional life with a 
necessary product and the experience of the writer is that whenever one 
customer or group of customers of a printing or lithographing plant is 
forced out of business, another customer or group springs up with new 
demands to maintain the total volume. 

Sometimes it seems that our industry does not offer as spectacular 
rewards as some other ‘‘boom” kinds of industry do at certain times. 
But ours is not at any time a boom industry. For steadiness of operation 
and regularity of employment there are few lines of business which 


We must be alert to all events requiring change of policy but there 
seems to be nothing which need cause alarm to our employes as to the 
future of their jobs. We should make efforts to stabilize prices, sell more 
labor than materials, analyze our plants from top to bottom and clean 
out inefficient systems, find new and better ways of doing things. We 
should keep our plants in good mechanical condition, develop new 
customers, but first take care of our own present customers. 

We should adopt the policy of going right ahead meeting each 
situation as it arises, but without any thought of getting scared about 


A. G. McCORMICK, Jr., 
McCormick-Armstrong Co., and President 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
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priority system, the system of alloca- 
tions control has been devised to 
ration the available supply of certain 


strategic materials on the basis of 


essentiality. 

The lithographic industry has al- 
ready felt the impact of this system. 
For example, chlorine will be subject 
to direct allocation after February 1. 
The vital war demands for chlorine 
have resulted in the stringent regu- 
lation of chlorine distribution for 
civilian usage. Producers and dis- 
tributors of chlorine will be pro- 
hibited from accepting orders with- 
out specific direction from the Di- 
rector of Priorities. 

B ratings, or civilian ratings, have 
been assigned to chlorine for the 
processing and bleaching of pulp and 
paper. In the case of pulp process- 
ing, a B-2 rating has been assigned as 
follows: (1) high alpha pulps (not 
less than 90 per cent alpha cellulose 
content), (2) dissolving pulps, (3) 
nitrating pulps, (4) pulps used in the 
manufacture of photographic base 
papers, and (5) pulps in’ which 
chlorine is a processing rather than a 
A B-5, or 


given to 


bleaching chemical. 


lower, rating has been 
chlorine for pulp and paper bleach- 
ing. From all indications, there will 
be little chlorine available for bleach- 
ing of pulps and papers. There will, 
however, be sufficient of the chemical 
available for processing requirements. 

The general attitude of the OPM 
is that in many cases, a higher degree 
of bleaching than is necessary has 
been developed in the paper indus- 
trv, and that this excessive brightness 
can be well sacrificed. 

Fulton H. MacArthur, chief tech- 
nical consultant of the Printing and 
Publishing Branch, points out that 
‘Lithographers, along with others in 
the graphic arts industry, will have 
to get along with dirtier papers.” 

The new Printing and Publishing 
Branch has a double responsibility 
the OPM in 


lithographers the 


first, it represents 
interpreting to 
policies and program of the Govern- 
ment, and second, it is the industry’s 
representative at the Government's 
council table on matters regarding 
materials, regulations, priorities and 


allocations 


It also has a double function 
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first, to win the war, and second, to 
preserve the industry. 


N the question of saving the 
industry, there are many ap- 
proaches to the 
recognized at the outset that the 


problem. It is 


industry will have to get along with 
lesser quantities of the materials 
which it has been using. However, 
as in the case of aluminum and zinc 
for platemaking, the industry will be 


called on increasingly to develop 








substitute materials. This is one of 


the primary problems facing all 
industry, and lithographers as con- 
sumers of most of the scarce materials 
will have this problem as a direct 
challenge. The industry branch will 
go thoroughly into all the possi- 
bilities of substitution, and officials 
of the branch indicate that they will 
welcome the aid of the industry. 

In this connection, the trade asso- 
ciation can be of assistance to the 
Because of the 


industry branch. 





ing economy now here. 


defense and the industry. 


they report little or no profit 
for defense tomorrow. He should: 


good cost system. 


return for every job sold. 


2 


to bolster working capital. 


wn 


simple bookkeeping entry. 
will be imperative. 


hoarding. 
8. Contact 


for their product. 





THINGS TO DO IN °42 

HE year 1942 wil! sift out lithographic firms whose structure is 

filled with dry rot or lacking in management ability. We are in an 
unlimited emergency in the lithographic industry. Some lithographers 
will find it imperative to fight for their very existence during the chang- 
There will be an ever-increasing shortage of 
supplies and materials and some may be cut off completely. The lith- 
ographer who is not supporting the work of some trade association can 
expect little help when the crucial day arrives. 
reputation and standing in the trade become an increasingly valuable 
asset in troubled times. The small fringe of chiselers in every industry 
will find it difficult to secure materials and supplies to fill real orders 
Only through close co-operation with a trade association can a lithog- 
rapher hope to keep posted constantly on vital information concerning 
Despite the fact that many firms in the in- 
dustry are today enjoying the greatest volume of work in their history, 
The lithographer should take steps today 


1. Install, maintain and recognize the resultant information from a 
2. Insist with everyone in the organization that he must get an adequate 


Strengthen his working capital by whatever means possible, push 
accounts receivable for quicker payment. Put in additional cash 
4. Discount bills, if at all possible. In a stringent market, the seller 
gives consideration to a buyer who can discount his bills. 
is being pressed by those who sell him. 

Set aside, say, at least 1% on cash receipts in a bank account labeled 
“ABC Lithograph Co., for Taxes’’. 
6. Insure sufficiency on shop help during the emergency. 
Secure a reasonable inventory on. supplies and materials but avoid 
your trade association constantly for 
government orders, questionnaires, tax information and _ the like. 
The lithographer should prepare today for the difficulties he will 


have to face tomorrow. Much of the fault lies with the employers. They 


should insist within their organization that they must have a fair return 


WALTER E. SODERSTROM 
Executive Secretar) 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


Honest competition, 


He, too, 


Set up a direct reserve, not a 


Fair wages 


interpretation on 















varied aspects of the industry rep- 
resented in a trade association, there 
is considerable information available 
on details of the industry's operation, 
which can be used in conservation 
and substitution measures. 

When the program for conserva- 
tion through substitution was begun 
several months ago, the need for it 
was more hypothetical than actual 
Today, it is a necessity for civilian 
industry if particular industries are 
to have sufficient materials 

It is obvious that if the supply of 
materials is curtailed, the industry 1s 
faced with one of two alternatives 
either to curtail operations and to 
gear business to the available ma- 
terials supply, or to seek substitutes 
that will take up the slack in the 
materials that are cut off from supply. 

No program for aiding the indus- 
try can be effective unless the OPM 
industry's 
Without a 


breakdown of the specific materials 


has information on the 
material requirements 
required and the tonnage involved, 


there is no way to determine how 
materials should be allocated to per- 
mit the industry to continue its 
operation. 

It is recognized within the OPM 
that trade associations can help in 
this regard. Associations have quick 
access to information on general and 
specific requirements for materials, 
and can aid in determining the rela- 
tive essentiality of the various re- 
quired materials. 

A notable example of a trade asso- 
ciation’s contribution to the emer- 
gency was the action a couple of 
months back of the Lithographers 
National Association, in New York, 
in mailing out to the entire industry 
a questionnaire requesting informa- 
tion regarding all lithographic raw 
and require- 


This information will be of 


material equipment 
ments. 
invaluable aid to the Supply Prior- 
ities and Allocations Board, as well 
as a protection to the industry itself 
in the months to come. 

During the year and a half of this 
nation’s defense effort, industry and 
government have been working hand 
in hand. It was discovered early in 
the program that the production 
industry was 


genius of American 


vital to any Government program 
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for production of machines. As a 
result, the leaders of industry have 
come into the Government service. 
Many are serving as ‘“‘dollar-a-year- 
men,” and many are classed as 
workers “‘without compensation.” 

Industry branches of the OPM, 
such as the Printing and Publishing 
Branch, are staffed very largely with 
representatives of the particular in- 
dustry involved. They bring their 
knowledge of the industry to the 
problem of winning the war while 
at the same time to minimize dis- 
locations. 

In this regard, the trade associa- 
tions have been able to be of assist- 
ance to the OPM. In addition to 
their information on material re- 
quirements, they can present their 
industry’s position on questions of 
the maintenance and repair of plant 
facilities, and they can aid their in- 
disseminating defense 
information vital to the 
themselves and by interpreting prior- 


dustries by 
industries 


ities orders as they relate to their 
specific industries. The Printing and 
Publishing Branch indicated that it 
will welcome help from the trade 
associations concerned with the vari- 
ous segments of the industry. 

In the beginning of the defense 
program, there was considerable 
attention paid to making provision 
for the post-war period. While this 
problem is still considered of grave 
importance, the general feeling of 
OPM is that this is not the time to 
post-war 


give major emphasis to 


industrial problems. 

DISCUSSION of American 

lithography during 
brings up the question of how the 
industry has fared in Britain under 
the blitz. However, while in general 
the American and British lithog- 
raphers have the same problems, the 
position of each in the present war 
is widely different. 

In the first place, there is the 
question of paper. Here the major 
paper problem has been in cutting 
down the brightness, due to the 
military demands for chlorine. Our 
overall supply of paper is not short. 
In Britain, one of the first effects of 
the blockade was to virtually cut off 
supplies of pulp. The cutting off of 


war-time 








pulp supplies, brought about by the 
closing of the Scandinavian ports, re- 
sulted in the setting up of a Paper 
Control. Paper was rationed, to the 
extent that even newspapers were cut 
down in size. 

Rationing of paper had the in- 
evitable result of drastically restrict- 
ing the use of paper for advertising. 
Various orders have restricted the 
size of posters and prohibited the 
purchase of new paper for posters, 
prohibited package inserts, reduced 
the weight of advertising circulars, 
and restricted the use of newspaper 
advertising space. 

At first, the advertising of articles 
falling under the Limitation of Sup- 
plies Orders was not permitted, but 


retailers exerted pressure to have 
this restriction removed. Despite 
rationing of civilian goods—includ- 
ing food, clothing and consumer 


durable goods—advertising con- 
Even products that can no 
longer be obtained are advertised. 
In the June, 1941, issue of Women and 
Beauty, there were two pages con- 


taining small advertisements for 


tinues. 


beauty preparations that are not now 
produced. 

Another important aspect of British 
operation during war time which is 
more comparable to American prob- 
lems is on the question of containers 
of paperboard and boxboard, as well 
as of tin. Shortages of these materials 
present a problem to American 
lithographers. 

Most of England’s paper and card- 
board came from Finland, Sweden 
and Germany. A cheap type of 
cardboard is made in England, and 
is being printed or lithographed to 
make it presentable. Some card- 
board is being made from the 50,000 
tons of waste paper that are now 
salvaged each week. Paper con- 
tainers are re-used until they lose 
their utility. 

In Britain, as in this country, con- 
tinued efforts are being made to save 
the amount of tin going into con- 
tainers. Minimum sizes for tin con- 
tainers have been established in 
Britain—half-pound for cocoa, 4-5 
pounds for biscuits, and seven pounds 
for toffees. Sizes have been specified 
to contain tobacco, oils, 
(Turn to page 65) 


for tins 
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LITHOGRAPHY SHOULD 


HOLD ITS OWN IN ‘42 


E have just completed a 
survey on the proposed use 
of advertising in general and 

lithography in particular by national 


advertisers for the first six months of 


1942. 
with those reported by S. D. Warren 


Findings agree very closely 


Co., which has conducted a some- 
what similar survey: ‘‘Only one con- 
clusive fact is established by the in- 
quiry,” reads the Warren report, 
‘‘and that is that the current uncer- 
tainty of business men is a_ poor 
basis for prophecy.” 

Nevertheless, the survey we have 
completed is highly interesting. Not 
nearly so ambitious—the Warren 
inquiry covered approximately 400 
MODERN 


companies LITHOG- 


RAPHY'S survey succeeds in un- 
covering some information we have 
been wondering about for some time. 

But first, a word about the me- 
chanics of the survey and how the 
assorted statistics we shall presently 
unreel were obtained. You will re- 
call that a couple of years back a 
handsome tome by the name of 
Litho 


abouts, and 


Media was published _here- 


while everyone was 
goofy over its appearance and ecstatic 
in praise of a job well done, not 
everyone was sure that it would 
accomplish the job for which it was 
intended: namely, inform the na- 
tional advertiser and help sell more 
lithography. 

Every now and again since Litho 
Media was published that question 
has bothered us. Has Litho Media 
achieved its end? We remember 
that a number of lithographers and 
supply and equipment manufac- 
turers helped to finance the distri- 


bution of Litho Media, to make sure 
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that it got into the right hands. Was 
that money well-spent? We won- 
dered. 

And as we wondered and thought 
of 1942 and lithography, the thought 
occurred: Let’s survey the first 100 
national advertisers within a 500- 
mile radius of New York City who 
were presented with gift copies of 
Litho Media and find out what they 
plan to do in the way of advertising 
in 1942, and how lithography fits 
into their picture. By now they 
should be completely wised up on 
lithography and in a better position 
than most advertisers to give us an 
optimistic picture (which is what 
every editor tries to get at the be- 
ginning of the year) of lithography’s 
prospects in this time of uncertainty. 
So we obtained a list of those who 
received Litho Media and to the first 
one hundred we put our questions. 

First, we asked in a general sort 


of way whether or not they planned 
to use more, or less, advertising in 
1942: then, we asked if they wer 
going to use more or less, what media 
asked 


how their use of lithography for the 


would be affected; then we 


second six months of 1941 compared 
with the first six months of 1941; 
then we asked them to estimate for 
us the comparison between the use 
of lithography the second 6 months 
of 1941 and the first 6 months of 
1942. 


parison be interesting, but it would 


Not only would that com- 


give us a basis for comparison with 
the first 6 months of 1941, a time 
when all other factors seasonal, 
etc., excluding the war, of course, 
were alike. Finally, simply to satisfy 
something that’s been pestering us, 
we asked a couple of questions about 
Litho Media. 

First to the survey proper. As 


you'll see on the next two pages, the 


Survey shows advertisers 


and users of lithography 


planning no drastic curtail- 


ments. Replies to question- 


naire show one out of 


three advertisers plans 


to use more lithography 
the first 6 months of °42. 
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results have all been tabulated and 
most of those surveyed named by 
their proper names. We have an 


idea we'll be criticized for this, but 


nonetheless there they are. We magazines, newspapers and the like 
asked those surveyed if they minded is to remain the same—then 
being quoted by name. A few said answer to the question, “‘Media to 


they did. Those we list as ‘“*Anony- be affected,” is **None.” 
mous,” but wherever possible in 
such cases we have indicated the 
nature of the anonymous adver- 
tiser’s business. We sent our ques- 
tionnaire to 100 advertisers, 69 re- 
plied. The first question regarding third column asked whether or 
their advertising plans for °42 1s 
clear enough, and so are the answers. vertising activities and how. 
In the second column the question 
about the media to be affected may 
need just one word of explanation. A 
plus or minus before a_ particular 
kind of advertising medium indicates 
that the appropriation calls for an 1941: the next column gives 


increase or a decrease in the money estimated increase, or decrease, 


to be spent on that particular tween the amount of lithography 


medium. If the distribution of the 
appropriation is to remain in the 
same approximate ratios during 1942 


if the percentage spent for outdoor, 


ELIEVING that the shortage of 
paper would throw an important 
light on the proposed activities of 


advertisers in 1942, we have in the 
this shortage has affected their ad- 


The next question simply asks for 
the increase or decrease in percentage 
between the amount of lithography 
used the second 6 months of 1941 as 


compared with the first 6 months of 





NO SERIOUS SHORTAGE, SAYS PORTER 
A. PORTER, vice-president in charge of sales, Harris-Seybold- 


Potter Co., Cleveland, pointing out that in 1942, as in any year of 


war, a large printing volume can be expected, said in a statement 
issued early this month 

“There will be a need for printers to reclassify their production 
results, but defense will need the influence of good printing as never 
before. Defense, however, exacts many limitations and places squarely 
upon the shoulders of printers the responsibility of doing their jobs 
while at the same time adjusting production to the pattern of material 
supply and demand. The danger in this respect is not of serious concern, 
however, because it is more a limitation of variety than material shortage. 
So far as actual figures indicate, there will be no shortages of materials 
necessary for pressroom production. Selection is doubtless limited to 
fewer types, or colors, or weights but whether these limitations be 
in the field of paper, inks or equipment, there need only be their recog- 
nition and the logical move toward production from such materials as 
are available 

“As to pressroom equipment there can be no denying the fact that 
carefully selected, modern production units will support every need 
and prove out their value in fine work. That there will be a greater 
demand for presses than can be supplied is now certain. But good 
equipment even though some may be obsolete under normal conditions, 
will continue to function satisfactorily. Of one thing I feel certain: the 
burden placed upon older equipment during shortages of new equip- 
ment will emphasize the need for careful selection when new presses 
are again available 

“At Harris-Seybold-Potter we will do our part. Our servicing 
of pressroom equipment will proceed with parts that will continue to 
be available. In the field of research our laboratories will push further 
into the technique of better offset through improved plates, chemicals 
and presses, to the end that printing will never cease to be a progressive 


factor in better living.” 








expected to be used the first 6 
months of 1942 and the actual usage 
the second 6 months of 1941; and 
the last and final column gives the 
comparison in percentages loss or 
gain between the first 6 months of 
1941 and the first 6 months of 1942. 
For example, if an advertiser used 
25 per cent less lithography the 
second 6 months of 1941 as com- 
pared with the first 6 months of 
1941: and in 1942 for the first 6 
months expects to use one-third 
more than he did the second 6 
months of 1941, then, theoretically, 
he would be using the same amount 
the first 6 months of 1942 as he did 
the first 6 months of 1941. 

You will, of course, want to ex- 
amine the tabulations in detail. But 
you'll be interested in some statistics 
which we have summarized, too. 
Here they are: 

Of the 69 who replied to our 
questionnaire, 6 said they planned 
to use less advertising in 1942 than 
in 1941; 25 said they planned to use 
more; 27 said they planned the 
same; 5 were uncertain and 6 did not 
answer this part of the question, no 
reason given. In other words, the 
ones who plan to use more and the 
ones who intend to use the same run 
about neck and neck. That’s a 
decidedly encouraging picture. 

In the distribution of the adver- 
tising appropriation among the vari- 
ous media, 40 said they were going 
to leave well enough alone and spend 
the same proportion of their budget 
as they did last year for newspapers, 
magazines, radio, outdoor, direct 
mail, etc.;: among those who are 
changing, 10 are going to use more 
magazine space; 6 are going to use 
more newspapers; 3 are going to use 
more radio; 2 are going to use more 
direct mail; 2 are going to use more 
outdoor; and one says he’s going to 
use more window displays. Of those 
cutting down, 3 are going to use 
less direct mail, 2 are going to use 
less newspapers; one plans to drop 
outdoor; one window displays; and 
one radio. 

And now to that paper question: 
35 said the shortage in paper had 
not affected their advertising ac- 
tivities, nor did they expect it to; 28 


said the paper shortage had affected 
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their advertising activities, and they 
give the ways in which it has; 6 did 
not say one way or another. It is 
interesting to note the high per- 
centage of those who plan increased 
advertising in 1942 in view of the 
answers given. Apparently, adver- 
tisers have not become hysterical nor 
confused about the real situation as 
regards paper. Or maybe they were, 
and the paper manufacturers put ‘em 
right. Which is a good thing. 

The column which tabulates the 
comparative usages of lithography 
by advertisers the second 6 months 
of 1941 versus the first 6 months of 
1941 reveals, in summary, that 30 
used more lithography the second 
6 months than the first, 17 used the 
same and 12 used less; while the 
column comparing the expected 
usage during the first 6 months of 
1942 versus the second 6 months of 
41 shows, in summary, that 17 plan 
to use more, 22 plan to use the same 


and 12 again plan to use less. 





From this survey one can conclude 
that lithography will hold its own 
if, and it’s a big IF, 
advertisers’ plans are not too dras- 


during 1942 


tically changed as the year moves 
along. But it’s all in the lap of the 


gods. 


E said we had asked a couple 

of questions about Litho Media 
the replies to which we thought 
might interest you. So we did, and 
here they are: 

To the first question, ‘‘Has Litho 
Media helped make you better in- 
formed about the possibilities of 
Lithography?” 40 out of the 69 
replied in the affirmative; 3 replied 
with a flat ‘“‘No’’; 10 did not com- 
ment; and the remaining countered 
with replies such as the following: 

‘‘No, but it is a source of ideas.” 

‘**Think so.” 

‘*Never heard of Lithe Media.” 

‘“No. Recall the book vaguely.” 


‘*Never see it!” 





























“Not very much. Isn’t practical 





enough.” 

“Nice job.” 

“It’s very interesting, but hard to 
say how useful.” 

“Do not get it.” 

The second question regarding 
Litho Media was: ‘‘How frequently 
do you consult Litho Media?” 

The answers to this one ranged 
from ‘Every now and then,” and 
“Very frequently,” to ‘Not often,” 
and ‘“‘Never.”’ 


advertisers, so the survey showed, had 


But for the most part 


found good use for Litho Media. One 
man said he used the book two or 
three times a week. Another said 
he never used it, but valued it as a 
collector’s item. Another said he 
used it 8 times a year. And still 
another said: “I only went through 
the book on receipt. It’s too large 
and cumbersome and is devoted to 
private concerns boasting what they 
can do instead of all grouping their 
(Turn to page 67) 











War and the Ink Industry 
HE needs of the war program must come first 
in any industrial consideration and the Ink 
Industry keeping this firmly in mind is stretching its 
facilities in all directions. The ink maker may be 
forced to curtail some activities for newer products, 
but the urge to keep the Graphic Arts going will 
provide the impetus to overcome shortages created 
by our present emergency. 1941’s problems have 
been solved to a large extent and in their solution 
there have been unearthed a whole series of pigments, 
oils and resins which hold promise to continue in use 
even after normal times return. 

A consideration of the pigments used in the ink 
industry revolves around twoessentia] materials, metals 
and coal tars, both of which are needed in our de- 
fense program. Aluminum, magnesium, lead, iron, 
titanium, chromium, manganese cobalt and many 
other metallic combinations find their way into ink. 
Conservation and “ersatz’’ are the order of the day. 
The transparent pigments are essential to good ink 
making and thus their curtailment means much to 
other 


the lithographer. Fortunately, 


pigments have recently found increased usage in ink 


transparent 


formulation and it is by their adoption that the trade 
is going to be able to carry on. In many cases, how- 
ever, conservation seems to be the only hope. The 
ink manufacturer has realized this situation and has 
and is devising ways and means of securing the 
greatest good in developing pigments of increased 


strength and color density. Coal tar colors present 





still other problems and appear to be considerably 
more stubborn to solve than is the case with the 
inorganic colors. Toluol and Benzol are the founda- 
tion for most of the synthetic pigments and there is 
little that can be done to avoid their use in color 
development. New sources and new processes of 
aromatic production may relieve the congestion and 
as is usually the case necessity will find a way. Re- 
search in organic color production has recently indi- 
cated greater yield and greater color strengths. By 
this progress, the ink maker has had made available to 
him colors that will aid materially in any conserva- 
tion program. 

New synthetic oils and resins have recently created 
a definite hold on the ink industry and it is here that 
considerable difficulty is to be encountered, but once 
more very recent developments in drying oil syn- 
thesis are bringing darkness into light. Nature 
produces for us a host of oils and resins which by 
certain definite chemical treatments make available 
binding materials which compare favorably with 
those made from the essential phenol, formaldehyde 
or glycerine. 

Although the war program will curtail the use of 
many ink materials, the industry will not stand idly 
by. Its research facilities have made considerable 
progress and as the calls come they, too, will be 


answered. 


GEORGE CRAMER 
Director of Research 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
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LIMINATI Waste,” is the 


battle-cry of a nation at war, 





and it well could be the slogan 
for today’s modern merchandising,” 
Leach. ‘And 


accomplished best and most 


remarked Porter | 
can be 
quickly by coordinating retail point- 
of-sale displays with all other adver- 
tising media Practical advertisers 
like Coca-Cola, Sunmaid, Best Foods, 
Standard Brands, Kellogg’s and othe 
companies who have taken the 
trouble to ‘get the facts’ believe the 


biggest punch in advertising should 











»e landed ‘out where the sale begins’ 


right at the point-of-sale, where 


the consumer takes the money out 
of her pocketbook and actually buys 
the product ~ 

[hese pertinent and timely facts 
were brought out with telling em- 
phasis at the Second Annual Point- 
of-Sale Advertising Symposium, con- 
F. Leach, New 


Merchandising and Ad- 


ducted by Porte1 
York City, 
vertising Consultant of the National 
Association, at 


Food Distributors’ 


their recent 14th Annual Convention. 


How the national advertiser can 


coordinate retail point-of-sale dis- 


plays with all other advertising 


and reduce waste, is subject of 


continued study by National 


Food Distributors Association. 


Conducted 





by 


Porter F. Leach 


The Food Distributors as an or- 
ganization is fully aware of the vital 
need for American Industry to put 
forth every effort to eliminate all 
waste in distribution. Because of the 
very set-up of store-door delivery 
selling, the organization has been 
able to pioneer the idea of speeding 
up the nation’s production and dis- 
tribution facilities. Its method does 
the double job of selling and dis- 
tributing food products at one and 
the same time—in this way saving 
tires, gasoline and manpower. Mr. 
Leach spoke of this contribution on 
the part of the distributor-salesmen 
in giving timely aid during the 
present emergency and further 
stressed their ability to make the 
most of their daily point-of-sale ad- 
vertising promotion opportunities. 

The purpose of the Symposium 
was to explain, clarify and lead the 
way to a more intelligent and more 
economical use of point-of-sale ad- 
vertising, through co-ordinating re- 
tail store displays with other major 
advertising media. 
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Mr. Leach pointed out that this 
co-ordination idea is ideally carried 
out by “Sunkist”’ and is one of the 
finest examples of practical co- 
ordination of advertising. Russell Z. 
Eller, always a stickler for complete 
co-ordination of displays and major 
media, hit the jackpot this year with 
his “‘Little girl with the large glass 
of orange juice” store display which 
was so successfully co-ordinated with 
24-sheet posters, painted bulletins, 
car cards and magazine advertising. 

Mr. Eller’s remarks about the 
company’s latest promotion are ex- 
tremely interesting: ‘“‘Since retail 
dealers are in the business of selling, 
it is reasonable to believe they will, 
or at least should, accept any assist- 
ance they consider to be beneficial 
to them.” 

To accomplish this he suggested 
the use of complete, well-planned 
portfolios and consistent business 
paper advertising to explain the use 
of point-of-sale material and the part 
it plays in the increase of retail sales. 
This will help to prevent the finest 
material landing in the back-room, 
merely because its purpose and value 
have not been made clear to the 
retailer. 

“Simplification in the design of 
material is also vital. A working 
knowledge of conditions in retail 
stores is just as necessary as it Is in 
the developing of other media. A 
retailer wants the entire plan clearly 
worked out for him—a plan of use to 
accompany the material is mighty 
good insurance,’ was the construc- 
tive suggestion given by Mr. Eller. 

Clarence F. Fairbanks, President 
of the Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 
graphing Company, Chicago, one of 
the speakers at the symposium, sup- 
ported the statement made by Porter 
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Leach concerning the value of co- zine, newspaper, outdoor advertising 
ordinated advertising, and further and radio. ‘Of course, there are 
urged the tying-in of retail store dis- times when this may not be entirely 
play material with other mediums practical, as frequently the designs 
of advertising currently employed used in newspaper and magazine 
by the advertiser—especially maga- advertsing are not particularly adapt- 


How one lithographer is cooperating with OPM in meeting the prob- 
lem of material scarcity while at the same time helping to maintain a 
maximum flow of consumer goods is illustrated by this advertisement 
by Forbes Lithograph Co., currently appearing in trade papers. 


Conserve and SELL 















FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


FOR LONGER NIGHTS AHEAD 


eee 





SALES efforts must not be relaxed if we are to maintain 
a maximum flow of consumer goods, returns on which 


will go far to help pay the expenses of our national 





effort. Illustrating and describing products, their uses 
and their advantages, on display material at the point 


of purchase, is a vital part of today’s selling effort fresh 
gaTTERies 





YOU can continue YOUR point-of-purchase sales effort 
and at the same time cooperate fully in O PM's de 





mand that sizable savings in use of paper and paper- 
board be accomplished. This EVEREADY display shows 


Write, wire or phone for a FORBES sales executive tc 


coll it's an odds-on bet we can show you something 


but one solution — we have others. which will help YOU 


a LITHOGRAPH C 0. 
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able to window and store displays. 
On the other hand, outdoor adver- 
tising readily lends itself to adapta- 
tion by point-of-sale displays as well 
newspaper and magazine 
remarked Mr. 


as bv 
advertising,” Fair- 
banks. 

Even when the importance of co- 
ordination in advertising is_ well 
established, other necessary require- 
ments for good retail store displays 
must be considered. For instance, it 
long has been known that a success- 
ful display must attract attention by 
cleverness of idea, effective colors, 
humorous design, abnormal shape, 
extreme realism or by light or motion. 
In general, the more or all of these 
assets that are combined in one dis- 
play — the better 

A unique design is, of course, 
likely to attract attention, but care 
should always be taken that it isn’t 
too unique and so divert consumer 
interest away from the trade name 
and the product advertised. Coca- 
Cola and Chesterfield ads illustrate 
how cleverness can be used effec- 
tively without distracting from the 
sponsor's name 

Reliable requirements for a store 
display piece insured to increase food 
“human 


sales are “appetite” or 


interest’ appeals. But in using these 
appeals, care should be taken to 
select the one best suited to draw the 


for that particular 


ight response 
product. The design should not only 


stimulate interest, but inspire a 
strong desire to possess the article, 
product or service advertised. This 
can be accomplished in one way by 
suggested uses or pleasant results to 
be gained by the purchase of the 
article. Clever copywriters readily 
do this with persuasive reason-why 
copy, expressed in the fewest words 
example of this is 
Coca-Cola’s** Pause —Go Refreshed !”’ 


Finally, any intelligently complete 


possible An 


list of store display ‘“‘musts” should 
contain all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good visibility, legibility and 


adaptability 


HE importance of giving con- 


crete examples of increased 


profits through co-ordinated and 
well-organized point-of-sale adver- 
tising was stressed by Mr. Leach 


28 


For instance, conclusive fact surveys 
bring out the interesting information 
that 56% of all women going into 
retail grocery stores come out with 
merchandise they hadn’t intended 
to buy when they entered the store; 
nevertheless the merchandise was 
sold to them largely by point-of-sale 
advertising. 

Typical examples of increased 
store sales through displays were 
given by Mr. Leach, who quoted 
figures from a Trade-Ways survey 
which gave some interesting facts on 
typical increases from counter dis- 
plays in different sized grocery stores. 
For instance: ““The volume of one 
of the main products in the line of a 
certain large company depends pretty 
much on the extent to which it is 
displayed on grocers’ counters. The 
company knows this—and requires 
its salesmen to install a_ definite 
number of counter displays for the 
product each week. However, the 
value of a counter display depends 
on the kind of store in which it is 
used. In a small Class C store, the 
sales of the product will increase 
32°), on the average, as long as the 
display stays on the counter. 

‘‘In a B store 
the same display increases sales 39%. 
And since a Class B store normally 


(medium sized) 


sells four times as much of this 
product as a C store does, this dis- 
play in a B store is really worth 4 
times 39°%—or 156%—by compari- 
son with its value in a Class C store. 

‘*But look at the large stores—the 
A stores. An A store normally sells, 
on the average, nine times as much 
of the product as a Class C store does. 
And that same counter display will 
produce, in an A store, an increase 
of 44°). Nine times 44% is 396%. 
In other words, the gain from putting 
the counter display into an A store 
will be twelve times bigger than the 
gain produced by its use in a C store. 

‘**Plainly the salesman’s main effort 
should be devoted to putting those 
displays into the A and B stores. 
But actually the A and B stores were 
getting a good deal less than their 
proportionate share of the counter 
Why? 
cause it’s easier to get a small grocer 
It takes 


work to sell the idea of a display to 


displays. For one thing, be- 


to let you put up a display. 





the man who is running a larger 


store. 

‘“‘But don’t blame the salesmen. 
The real cause lies in the simple fact 
that the relative value of the display, 
in stores of different sizes, had not 
been measured—and so nothing had 
been done about the practical step 
of seeing that the salesmen did the 
job correctly.” 

Several convincing examples of 
the efficiency of point-of-sale material 
in building up sales were brought out 
by Edward Sajous, Secretary of the 
Point-of-Purchase Institute. One 
case history concerned a merchan- 
dising idea, which was tied in with a 
counter display of Spam. The piece 
tested was a related products unit 
featuring Spam with a number of 
small blank display cards which the 
grocer could fill in with information 
about butter, coffee and so on. The 
test was made on a two weeks’ basis. 
The first week, the average sale of 
the item was noted at the store before 
Then, 


another check was made while the 


the display was put up. 


display promotion was used. During 
the pre-display week, survey checks 
showed that 159 shoppers observed 
Spam on the shelf, but only 3 cans 
were sold. While the display was up, 
159 looked at the display and 91 of 
these potential customers bought 
Spam. 

Other similarly interesting figures 
resulting from a test of tooth brush 
sales were mentioned by Mr. Sajous. 
In this case, an 8 weeks’ test was 
made in a city of 50,000 population. 
Before the display was put into the 
window, the average sale of tooth 
brushes was 15 a week. During the 
week of the display, the sales jumped 
from the normal 15 to 43 brushes 
almost a three-to-one increase. 

In order to determine whether 
sales increased by the displays would 
continue on a high level, or slump 
after the display was removed, Mr. 
Sajous told about a test which was 
made of a certain coffee display in 
four different states with this result: 
the first week following the display, 
the sales were 40 pounds as against 28 
sold normally; during the second 
week, the total was 41 against the 
usual 28; the third was 38; the fourth, 


34; the fifth, 40; and the sixth, 37, 
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proving the stimulation to sales was 
maintained long after the “shot in 
the arm” given them by good point- 
of-sale display material. 


OINTING out the fact that much 

point-of-sale advertising disre- 
gards the main idea upon which all 
productive advertising is based 
and that is, to sell merchandise 
Chairman Leach suggested that per- 


haps the reason why this kind of 


promotion was looked 
“weak sister advertising” by many 


upon as 


businessmen is because it so often 
ignores the selling job and is content 
to be ‘“‘clever,” “‘pretty,”’ “‘beautiful,” 
or “artistic.” If every advertiser 
would consider displays from the 
standpoint of “What Did It Sell?” 
instead of ‘‘Will It Win The Display 
Prize?’’ more point-of-sale advertis- 
ing would ring the bell and produce 
some real down-to-earth profitable 
sales that would warrant advertisers 
increasing display budgets in propor- 
tion to their expenditures in other 
forms of advertising, he said. 

“When displays are designed to 
bring people into the store and get 
them to buy, then we may find that 
we won't have to sell the medium, 
but will merely have to ask ourselves 
the question ‘How much merchan- 
dise did the display sell?’ When that 
time comes, and when we can prove 
that display advertising actually sells 
merchandise, we can tell the adver- 
tiser to ‘look at the record,’ and then 
our sales job will turn into a produc- 
tion problem,” said Mr. Leach. 

In connection with this problem, 
R. E. Moore offered the following 
suggestions on how to prove that a 
window display sells: (1) store mana- 
gers can display in windows some 
merchandise generally not adver- 
tised; (2) display one of two similar 
items advertised in newspapers; and 
(3) make special offers in window dis- 
plays. Also, display managers of 
national advertisers can (1) pre-test 
displays in retail outlets, and (2) 
check sales made by displays during 
general distribution. A comparison 
of the sales of the products in com- 
parable periods before the display is 
installed with sales made during the 
display period will show the effective- 


ness of the display. 
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There is no real doubt that point- 
of-sale advertising is an excellent and 
economical means of presenting the 
manufacturer’s story to the con- 
sumer, but the problem of promoting 
the use of this media can best be done 
by proving its effectiveness to the 
grocer and to the grocer’s clerks. In 
other words, its many advantages 
should be presented most convinc- 
ingly to those who stand to profit most 
from its use, speakers at the sym- 
posium emphasized. 

That, Mr. Sajous said, was what 
the Point-of-Purchase Institute was 
striving to do, and why it had been 
so painstaking in gathering together 
all available data and facts on the 
subject, for dissemination to adver- 
tisers as well as to the Institute’s own 
The job of checking 


point-of-sale results is not as difheult 


members. 


as similar surveys in other media, 
for a greater control exists in point- 
of-purchase advertising and its actual 
performance can be closely followed 
and checked. This one fact should 
eliminate the confusion regarding 
point-of-sale advertising now existing 
in the minds of so many advertisers. 

Increased sales through store dis- 
plays are not confined to drug or 
grocery stores. For instance, these 
two examples of liquor package 
stores are typical: a before-and-after 
check of sales showed that a Gilbey’s 
Gin window display increased sales 
157%. The retailer kept a record of 
sales two weeks before the Gilbey’s 
Gin window was installed. Records 
also were kept of the sales of three 
other gins in Gilbey’s price class. 
They were to be control brands. If 
the Gilbey’s display increased Gilbey 
sales at the expense of the other 
brands, obviously the display might 
be a success from the advertiser’s 
point of view but of little interest to 
the store. Actually, however, that 
display not only increased Gilbey 
sales 157%%—it increased the sale of 
the three ‘‘control”” brands 12%. 

In another sales check of a bonded 
whiskey display, records were kept 
(a) of the sales of control brands 
(other whiskeys in the same _ price 
class) in the display store, and (b) the 
sales of four bonds and the same con- 
second store—a 
Sales 


trol brands in a 


‘control’ _ store. increased 








during the two display weeks over 
the two previous weeks as follows: 
“In display store sales of our bonds 
increased 596°)—and the sales of 
control brands increased 122%.” 
Mr. Frank Cogan, Editor of the 
Food Field Reporter, remarked that the 
Progressive Grocer Magazine was carry- 
ing some excellent promotions on 
point-of-sale advertising to the grocers 
and usually carried 10 or 15 ads a 
which built 
turer’s copy around this theme—and 
Collier's, The Saturday Evening Post and 
many national magazines are now 


month the manufac- 


cooperating along these same lines. 
Unfortunately, however, there are 
still a great number of retailers who 
haven't been’ reached, and who 
know little about this point-of-sale 
story or what it can do to increase 
their own business. 


When 


structively how they personally can 


retailers are shown con- 
gain additional profit from point-of- 
sale campaigns, it has been found 
that they are only too willing to use 
their best efforts to make the promo- 
tion successful, Mr. Leach pointed 
out. As in the case of the American 
Can Company, which has been far- 
sighted in conducting store display 
contests with its trade paper adver- 
tising theme, ‘*Put Yourself in Your 
Customer’s Place,’ which tells the 
retailer to remember that both he 
and the distributor have an oppor- 
tunity to win prizes. This recogni- 
tion of all factors and individuals in- 
volved and participating in contests, 
is also the policy of the Lamont 
Corliss organization who reward the 
food distributors’ salesmen as well as 
retail clerks in the store who help 


put up the display. 


/ wy customers demand to know 
the facts about products they 
forcibly to the 


buy was brought 


attention of the American Can 
Company by letters averaging 9,000 
a day pouring into the Company’s 
office, which ask every conceivable 
question about canned food. Realiz- 
ing how important this consumer 
interest is to stimulate sales of canned 
products, the American Can Com- 
pany has undertaken to do a good- 
will educational job and regularly 


(Turn to page 57) 








UESDAY at 1 p. m. is the 
deadline for final copy from 
the editor for Now, lithographic 
plant publication of R. G 
LeTourneau, Inc., manufacturer of 
heavy grading equipment, Peoria, 
[ll., and Stockton, Calif. Wednesday 
between 11 a. m. and noon the issue 
is distributed around the Peoria 
factories and ofhces. By Wednesday 
evening the last of 175,000 copies are 
off the press By Friday night 
145,000 single copies and hundreds 
of envelopes and packages of two or 
more copies are in the mail and on 
their way to destinations all over the 
world. Offset printing, coupled with 
careful planning, up-to-the-minute 
equipment, and coordinated effort 
make this possible 
Such speed, we are told, is rather 
unusual for an industrial or non- 
commercial printing shop. We un- 
derstand that it is exceptional, too, 
for a business firm such as ours, 
manufacturing heavy construction 
equipment, to have a printing de- 
partment that is one of the largest 
departments in the organization 
Now has had a lot to do with its 
growth to such size, and lithography 
has had much to do with the growth 
of Now from 1000 copies a week to 
175,000 as this is written in early 
December, 1941— probably over 
180,000 by the time this appears in 
print 
In April 1936, a new assistant 
started to work in the LeTourneau 
advertising department At that 
time he was sending copy weekly to 
Portland, Oregon, for a  4-page 


y14” x &lo” paper which used cur- 


The story of a house organ which 
mushroomed from 1000 copies 


circulation a week to over 175,000 


in five years—and the part lithog- 


raphy played in making it possible. 


BY DONALD M. TAYLOR 


Editor of mow 


rent news topics to point gospel 
articles. His request to distribute 
copies to LeTourneau employees 
brought from President R. G. 
LeTourneau the hearty response 
that not only could he do so, but the 
firm would print the paper at its 
own expense, by offset. 

One man, one offset press, a 
plate whirler, a hand cranked mime- 
ograph, and a hand power 26” 
Challenge cutter constituted the 
printing department, an undesired 
adjunct of the advertising depart- 
ment at the time. Bindery facilities 
consisted of a power drill and noth- 
ing more. The first Vows were 
creased for folding by thumbnail. 
[he offset press had been bought to 
handle the printing of forms and 
some sales and advertising literature 

had not been too successful with 
the latter. An external house organ 
had not fared too well in the de- 
partment. The one man staff of 
Vow had a lot to learn about print- 


ing, particularly about art work for 


offset and about producing good 
halftones. 

Volume 1, number 1 of Now, 
dated May 29, 1936, numbered 
about 1,000 copies—more than am- 
ple to blanket about 550 employees 
at Peoria, another 200 or so at 
Stockton, California. Copy on this 
and many subsequent issues was 
turned in Tuesday night or Wednes- 
day morning, type was set outside 
commercially, and was page proofed 
by the typesetter. Paste-ups were 
made Wednesday by a youngster in 
the advertising department. Nega- 
tives and plates were made com- 
mercially. One side—all 4 pages up 

was printed Thursday night and 
the other side Friday morning. It 
was a job for electric heaters and 
busy hands to get enough papers dry 


and folded for distribution at noon. 


Once we missed it by a couple of 


hours, once by nearly a day—but 
never again. .Now is always on time 


now. 


Vow, with shop scenes or views of 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 





“WHO'S BEEN RUNNING RAY LatHeE?" GROWLED THE MIDDLE-SIZE MACHINI 
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equipment on front and current 
plant news on back—news about 
brides, babies, equipment sales, 
safety, new developments, new prod- 
ucts—found a ready audience. Its 
unusual combination of Bible gospel 
and business gossip caught hold out- 
side, too, and before many months 
began to build a mailing list. 

The editor, an ex-newspaperman, 
worked as close to the deadline as 
possible to keep his news current. 
And almost from the start the print- 
ing department realized that only 
by giving .Vow precedence over all 
else on its publication days could it 
be put out consistently on time. 

That's still the rule, but final copy 
has moved up a day and Peoria cir- 
culation two days—and .Now is 
twice its former size and around 200 
times its original circulation. Here 
to skip over a few years and in- 
numerable changes and advance- 
ments—is how it is done 
5146” x 814”, but 


Now is 8 pages, 
folded like a broadside (all 8 pages 
on one sheet). This eliminates past- 
ing, stitching, while permitting self- 
addressing. Overall finished dimen- 


Ad 


sions being 11” x 17”, it is run four 
pages four-up on an EL Harris, 
22” x 34”. The first run four pages 
are: page 1 or cover, which carries a 
halftone layout, pages 2 and 3 

gospel articles usually with line cut 
or photograph, and page 8, which is 
the address page, which also em- 
ploys a halftone or line drawing. 
This first side usually is on the press 
between around 8 or 9 p. m. Monday 


night. 


AGES 6 and 7 are largely half- 
tones and copy is usually turned 
in Saturday or Monday for art work 


and layout. Pages 4 and 5 carry the 
news and this copy gets to the de- 
partment about 1 p. m. Tuesday. 
It must go uptown for typesetting 
and come back for proofreading. 
Corrections are phoned in, and 
Photographer Harry Damme has 
the paste-up on his copyboard in 
the late afternoon. Usually it is 
9 o'clock or later before the night 
pressman on the Harris gets a plate 
on this second side. In the mean- 
time he has been finishing the first 
side of .Vow, or, if the day man has 
completed the run, he will have some 
other plate on the press. By 3 a. m. 
he will have about 20,000 impressions 

80,000 copies of the final side. 
Recently, for example, the night 
pressman got 27,000 impressions be- 
tween 5:30 p. m. Monday and 3 
a. m. Tuesday, ran the other 16,500 
first side impressions between 4:30 
p. m. and 9 p. m. Tuesday, put on 
the second side, and got 22,000 im- 
pressions by morning. 

he night cutter just before leav- 
ing Wednesday morning chops a 
stack in half to give the 25” x 38” 
Baum folder a starter at 7:30 a. m. 
This 13-section folder trims, folds, 
scores, folds, splits and trims two up 
at 7,500 per hour, delivering 15,000 
copies. It is only minutes until the 
single copies are being self-addressed 
through the Speedaumat at 8,500 
per hour. And there are plenty of 
folded copies as well to supply the 
Peoria plants and to express 2,000 
to the Tournapull, Georgia, factory 
in time to reach there by Friday, 
the printed publication date. 

Operated under one supervisor, 
E. Marshall Taylor, and one fore- 
man, Lee Reagan, printing, cutting, 
folding, addressing, and mailing have 


Personnel and equipment responsible for production of NOW 
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been so closely coordinated that this 
routine is smoothly maintained. The 
department, including also _litera- 
ture, stationery, paper stock, and 
parts catalogs, has a personnel of 61. 

It handles practically all the office 
and plant printing for both Peoria 
and Tournapull, a lot of the sales, 
service and advertising literature, 
and for the LeTourneau Foundation, 
a non-profit religious corporation, a 
vast quantity of literature. Press 
work for the third quarter of 1941 
consisted of 683 jobs, involving 
2,775,213 sheets of paper printed, 
4,519,868 impressions, and 12,705,769 
completed units. Of these totals, 
13 jobs, 2,101,000 impressions were 
on Now. 

“We at LeTourneau’s are pretty 
well sold on lithography, or the 


offset method of printing,” says 
Supervisor Taylor. ‘Our present 
offset department includes three 


Harris presses, an EL and two LSBs, 
as well as a 1200 multilith and a 1250 
multilith. This represents but three 
years’ growth, warranted by the 
increase of work and the easy steps 
by which it is possible to expand. 

“When I became associated with 
the printing department three years 
ago we had two multiliths, a 1200 
model and a 1300 model, and plate- 
making equipment. The depart- 
ment occupied about 1500 square 
feet of floor space. A year later we 
purchased our first Harris LSB, with 
complementary platemaking equip- 
ment; then the following year our 
second LSB, at which time we en- 
larged to about 5,000 square feet. 
July, 1941, we installed a Harris EL 
press, also acquiring adequate plate- 
making equipment, which includes a 
Lanston Monotype Photo Imposing 
Machine. Still more recently we 
have installed a Valette 24” Camera 
with a 231%” 133-line Levy circular 
screen. 

‘““With the exception of a recently- 
acquired experienced cameraman, 
who had been doing our work in a 
commercial shop, we have all learned 
the business right here in our factory. 

“Our 1941 output will total 16,- 
000,000 impressions, or about 46,- 
000,000 completed printed units, 
and our quarters now measure about 


25,000 square feet, accommodating 
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printing, bindery, mailing, and parts 
catalog departments. 

“It seems that the small offset 
press is a challenge to do things, and 
there is no telling what one can 
accomplish by striving for the maxi- 
mum obtainable from this most 
versatile of printing equipment.” 

Yet producing Vow in so rapidly 
increasing a volume and building an 
offset department from an almost 
unwanted appendage into an indis- 
pensable asset have not been without 
problems. Art, photo copy, type, 
plates, spoilage, folding, paper, man- 
power, and deadlines have been 
some of the chief problem sources. 

And Foreman Reagan says: “Dif- 
ficulties can’t be corrected by calling 
in an expert, for what holds true in 
one shop doesn’t necessarily work 
out in another. The only satisfactory 
answer is to analyze the problem 
one’s self and work out a solution 
that fits the conditions peculiar to 
one’s own shop.” 

The art headache, due chiefly to 
unfamiliarity with lithography re- 
quirements and possibilities, has been 
cured by developing our own art 
department. Yet ever present prob- 
lems are such elementary things as 
getting sharp photo copy with good 
tone gradations and keeping off the 
back of such photos pencilled caption 
material that shows through. In 
reproducing equipment illustrations 
for sales and service literature our 
effective air 


artist has developed 


brush technique. And we believe 
we have reason to be proud of the 
workmanship of our parts catalog 


artists. 


UR first piece of platemaking 
whirler on 
which we dried 11” x 17” multilith 
plates before putting them on the 


equipment was a 


press. 

When we set up to make our own 
prepared 
sensitizers and guided 
solely by the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions. That didn’t work too well 
because when trouble arose we were 
sunk. And we had trouble often due 
to blinding, toning, specks, when in 
hot humid weather the sensitizer 
wouldn’t cover the grain, and other 


plates we tried to use 
chemicals, 


plate failures. 


As we learned a bit more and 
mixed our own albumen (we have 
always used albumen rather than 
deep-etch plates), etch, and fountain 
solutions we were better able to cope 
with the difficulties by changing 
formulas. 

A bit awed at first by the size of 
the EL Harris plates, and the added 
complexity of imposing four images 
with one negative, we used to make 
up two plates on Now for the night 
pressman for fear of a breakdown. 
He almost always found need for 
both. But since we have quit fur- 
nishing a second plate, the first one 
finishes the run without loss of 
quality. Constant inspection by the 
operator eliminates need for bindery 
inspection and spoilage is negligible 

under one per cent. 

Now must say a lot in a little space. 
At first we used Century 10-point 
for body type; then as news increased 
we dropped to 8-point. Thin types 
gave us trouble; even when we got 
excellent proofs the printed product 
would have broken letters. We ex- 
with Vogue, Bodoni, 
possibly 


perimented 
Bookman, Kentonian; 
others. We now use and like Cloister 
8-point; it counts 3.1 characters per 
pica, is readable, attractive, never 
breaks in photographing. 

Now’s first issues were on linen 
finish offset. It didn’t serve too well 
for halftones. A linen finish hardly 
adds to the attractiveness of a face 
or the sturdiness of an earthmoving 
machine. We used ripple for a while, 
but finally decided that, for our 
purpose the smoothness of wove 
finish was best. We have been using 
70 Beckett offset wove, Wedge- 
wood, or the equivalent for the past 
year. At present we are using 5,000 
pounds of paper per issue, a carload 
every seven weeks. For 1942 we 
anticipate needing ten carloads or 
more for Vow alone. 

First fingers, than a small electric 
multigraph folder, then a 17” x 22” 
Baum sextuplet folder folded Now. 
Trimming 125,000 or more folded 
papers was a long job for the cutter. 
Then we went to an 8-page paper 
and got a 25” x 38” Baum 13-section 
folder which folds two papers simul- 

splitting and trimming 
(Turn to page 55) 
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HE pressroom foreman came 

to me (the plate grainer) with 

an unusual complaint. ‘‘Take 
a look at this plate,” he says. “It 
ran 29,000 sheets in the red, with 
the last sheet just as good as the 
first.’ That was a 55-inch combina- 
tion label sheet with everything on it 
from soup to nuts, from a fine half- 
tone to solid overprint black with 
hair line reverses all over the sheet. 
No fill in, no scum, no image walking 
off, no nothin’. “If you could get 
that kind of a grain all the time,” the 
foreman suggested, ‘“‘you’d have 
something.” 

So I consulted my record cards, 
(Ill tell you about those records in 
another article) and found that 
particular plate to have been grained 
under different conditions than usu- 
ally prevailed. I immediately du- 
plicated those conditions and dis- 
covered that equally good results 
continued. One deep-etch plate ran 
135,000 continuous copies and the 
pressman swore the plate was as 
good as when he first put it on. 
Pressroom production jumped up al- 
most immediately. The two-color 
presses began striking an average of 
from twenty to twenty-two thousand 
sheets per day. Albumen plates held 
up for continuous runs of 37,500 
sheets without appreciable signs of 
wear. 

You would hardly know the grain- 
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BY ROBERT W. GAIL 


ing process. It is only a distant 
cousin of the process outlined in the 
Lithographers Manual, but man, how 
it works! It may be small time stuff 
to a regular plate graining establish- 
ment, but to most shops graining 
their own plates it may prove worth 
a try. 

The process is, of course, primarily 
adapted to long runs on combination 
sheets, where fine detail is sacrificed 
in the interest of production and 
good coverage for heavy solids. The 
platemaker may howl at the depth 
and sharpness of the grain, but the 
pressman will purr and buy you a 
beer. 

My only authority is that I started 
as an absolute amateur in plate 
graining, with one week’s training 
from my predecessor which was just 
enough to teach me the difference 





between the grain on a zinc plate 
and the grain on a china plate served 
with sugar and cream for breakfast. 


Consequently I was not confused by 
time honored methods which may or 
may not be the perfect answer to the 
plate grainer’s problems. 

For better or for worse, here’s the 
process, worked out for 55%4 inch 
plates grained two-up, to produce a 
grain of maximum depth and sharp- 
ness, capable of maintaining the best 
of capillary action from the water. 
Probably the same results can be 
obtained on smaller plates by re- 
ducing the amount of graining ma- 
terial and water in proportion to 
plate graining area. 

The primary requisite is clean 
plates. Scrub plates with gasoline 
to remove excess ink, and with 
alcohol to remove lacquer base if 


Here’s a process worked out by the 
author for 55% inch plates grained 


two-up, to produce a grain of maxi- 


mum depth and sharpness. It’s 
calculated to make the platemaker 
howl, but the pressman will purr 
and buy you a beer, he avows. 
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used. Soak them in a strong caustic 
solution for at least four hours, over 
night if possible. Clamp plates in 


tub at center only. Scrub plates 


thoroughly with a stiff bristle brush. 
All old ink 


cleanly 


and albumen should 
come off 
with plenty of water in order to re- 
Lift the 


and 


move all traces of caustic. 


plates at the free ends rinse 
underneath. Squeegee out all excess 
water both from beneath the plates 
and on them. Wash marbles clean, 
(about five minutes’ time), and allow 
to drain thoroughly before dumping 
in tub. It is a good idea to wash and 


drain marbles before squeegeeing 
the tops of the plates so they don't 


The 


marbles used are steel, varying from 


have a chance to get dry 


one inch to not less than _ three- 
preferably seven-eighths of 


It 1s important to 


quarters 
an inch in diameter 
grade marbles regularly to maintain 
uniformity. 

Sprinkle one pint of plate cleaner 
(tri-sodium phosphate) in granular 
(Sorry I 
can't tell what to do with a solution 
Sprinkle on 


silicon carbide, 150 GG, evenly over 


form, over the two plates 


of it.) two pints of 


the plates—one pint to a plate. Be 


sure to distribute the grain. uni- 


formly over the entire area. Silicon 
carbide is accused of leaving small 
slivers imbedded in the grain. Evi- 
dence fails to bear up this delightful 


theory. I have yet to see it happen! 


NX! YW start the table to oscillate 
4 at 220 RPM’s. Add enough 


water to allow the graining material 


to work freely. There is a very 
critical point here. The water 
should not exceed one pint, but can 


hardly be added by exact measure 
since the water clinging to plates 
and marbles will vary considerably. 
The precise amount can be deter- 
more by than 
If there is too little 
look dull. 


with reflections 


mined appearance 
anything else. 
water, the marbles will 
They should shine 
from the water on them, and show a 
trace of water between them as they 
roll, but no water should be visible 
on the bottom of the tub. Shiny 
marbles, but no excess water—get 
it: 
noticed by the sound of the graining 


> This critical point can also be 
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Flush plates off 


action. It will likewise be 


there is enough. Excess water will 
leave scratches all over the plates. 
Too little water results in very poor 
The 


should make at least one complete 


grain. marbles, by the way, 
layer with from ten to twenty per 
cent extra in a second layer. 

Run for twelve minutes as described 
above, adding a little water with a 
sprinkling bottle if it seems necessary. 
After twelve minutes, add one and a 
half pints more grain to the whole 
tub, add enough more water to 
satisfy the condition described above, 
shiny marbles, and grain for ten 
minutes. \WWatch your water carefully 
all during the process. Don’t be 
afraid to add a little now and then 
if the marbles look dry. A little at a 
time is better than a lot all at once. 


And 


sentences 


watch some of these short 


here. Everything men- 
tioned has some bearing on the final 
quality of the grain. 
Now comes the fun. Dump out 
the marbles, washing them thorough; 
without getting any more water on 
the plates than necessary. That is, 
wash the marbles as they roll off, 
without flooding the plates. Spend 
plenty of time washing the marbles 


Flush off the plates 


and scrub clean with a clean brush. 


get them clean. 


If there is any trace of old work left, 
you slacked on the cleaning job in 
the first place. If the plates are clean, 
keep right on going. 

Do not get any water under the 
plates if you can help it, and do not 
lift them or wash out under them. 
Any material that worked under the 
edges during the first operation will 
stay there, and prevent anything 
else from working under during the 
following operation, which is the real 
meat of the process. If you have 
some old plates with wavy edges, and 
get too much water under them you 
will have too much water for the 
If this does 


happen, lift the plates, wash and 


final graining period. 
squeegee dry. It will be necessary 
to add more grain for the last period 
to make up for what gets under the 
plates. 

When the plates are flushed and 
scrubbed clean and the marbles are 


thoroughly washed, allow all excess 





dull if 


there is too little water, and sharp if 





water to drain off, squeegee the 
plates and tub as dry as possible and 
pour in the marbles. Add two pints 
of grain, turn machine on imme- 
diately at 220 RPM’s and check the 
exact time it was turned on. Add 

to satisfy the 
Be careful here, 


just enough water 
original condition. 

brother, because the marbles and 
plates will have quite a bit of water 
on them. The total amount added 
will probably be less than half a 
pint, sprinkled on carefully wherever 
the marbles are definitely dry. Allow 
machine to run exactly four minutes, 
then dump out the marbles without 
flushing any water on the plates as 
Flush off the plates, 
scrub clean with a rubber sponge 
and dry as usual. If the process is 
followed as outlined here, the grain 
on the plate will tear pieces off the 


You 


they roll out. 


sponge as it is rubbed across. 
can see the pieces tear off as you 
scrub. 

Did I hear the boss yelling about 
the prohibitive cost of using all that 
silicon carbide? Just compare the 
saving in press time, improved work, 
less spoilage, less ink to get the same 
coverage, less sorting, etc., etc., etc., 
and the yell will immediately subside 
into a curious muttering in the beard. 

Here are a few precautions and 


(1) The whole 


process is no good unless the plates 


things to remember. 


are really clean before they go into 
the tub. (2) The less plate cleaner 
you can use the deeper and sharper 
the grain will be. It might be that a 
solution in the water would be even 
better, except for this: Don’t ever 
use any cleaner on that last four 
minutes! (3) The more uniformly 
the marbles are graded, the better 
the grain will be. Smaller marbles 
may be used provided they are 
graded uniformly, and the percent- 
age of marbles in the top layer is 
increased to maintain weight. (4) 
Never have so much water that you 
can see any of it splashing in the 
bottom of the tub. Water and grain 
should form a smooth paste which 
picks up and rolls with the marbles, 


just wet enough to give a bright 


shiny appearance. 
The time we have allowed is for 
Deep- 


regrained albumen plates. 


(Turn to page 67) 
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BY LAWRENCE GRENNAN 


Mr. Grennan is a member of the offset depart- 
ment of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and a member of the board of the 
newly-formed Connecticut Valley Litho Club. 


EAR streaks are the common 
name given to most of the 
greasy, tinted, unwanted 
streaks which are found running 
horizontally on the offset plate. They 
will never be eliminated by fighting 
the effect instead of the cause. 

They are, as one might say, 
Not classifying them as 
chicken 


“thieves.” 
automobile or 
thieves, or what 
definitely, thieves of valuable time, 
money and production; to say noth- 


one does 
have you, but, 


ing of the loss of a perfectly good 
disposition. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that real gear streaks are caused by 
one condition only, namely: worn 
gears. Obviously, the only way to 
eliminate this condition is to replace 
the worn gears. 

There are several causes that will 
give a very similar effect on the plate 
that gear streaks do, and most of us 
alibi them under several different 
names to appease our own feelings. 

If you are certain that your gears 
are in good condition, try the follow- 
ing methods to eliminate the so- 
called gear streaks. I have found 
these very practical and helpful ones: 
gum up the plate; with the use of a 
straight edge, draw two horizontal 
lines the full length of the plate, one 
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about three inches from the gripper 
edge and the three 
inches from the back edge of the 
Fill these lines in with ink so 


other about 


plate. 
as to print. This is to be used as a 
check plate later on. 

You should then determine the 
thickness of the plate and packing to 
be used under it by clamping the 
plate on the press, then lay the 
straight edge on each end of the 
plate cylinder bearers. Now build 
up the plate to make contact with 
the straight edge. 

Now for the bearer squeeze, which 
is accomplished by backing off the 
blanket cylinder bearer about four 
points. Insert one and _ one-half 
thousandths tissues between the 
bearers and tighten the pressure; 
turn adjusting nuts a face on each 
side to keep the cylinder in align- 
ment while adjusting. If a slight 
contact is felt when the tissues are 
drawn out, give the nuts three or 
four face turns tighter. In so doing, 
this should give the bearer proper 
riding squeeze. 

The thickness of the blanket must 
now be determined. Start your work 
with a blanket in good condition, 
making sure it is under packed. Start 
up the press, then drop the form 
rollers and pressure, building up the 





blanket until it 
solid. 


The impression cylinder plays a 


gradually, prints 


vital part in these adjustments. It is 
very essential to set this cylinder with 
minimum squeeze. Any excessive 
squeeze distorts the blanket surface 
speed. Most of the newer presses 
have no bearers. If the impression 
cylinder is set too tightly, it forms an 
indentation on the blanket and causes 
surface speed changes which force 
the blanket to “‘creep,”’ changing the 
diameter of the blanket cylinder. 

The best and the worst of us know 
that this condition is one that must 
never exist. Drop the ink form 
rollers back off the impression cyl- 
inder, and throw on your pressure. 
Start to run sheets through the press. 
Move the cylinder in question up 
slowly, until the sheet prints solid. 
This will insure proper adjustment. 

To secure surface speeds is how 
horizontal lines play their most use- 
ful part. Take some fifty or seventy- 
five sheets of paper from the job 
you are running, making sure they 
are in good condition. Dampen the 
plate, print the lines three or four 
times on one side of the sheet to 
be sure all possible stretch is out of 
the paper. Turn the sheets over and 
run them once through the press. 
Take the plate out of the press and 
lay it on a flat surface. If the surface 
speed is correct, the sheet printed 
the last time through should match 
exactly with the line on the plate. 
If the lines are longer, that is, in 
depth, it will be necessary to change 
surface speeds by adding two thous- 
andths tissues under the plate at a 
time, and take two out from under 
the blanket, bringing the impression 
cylinders up until the exact amount 
is determined so as to make the lines 
on the printed sheet match those on 
the plate. 

If the lines are printed under-size, 
it will, of course, be necessary to 
reverse the procedure described above 
to counteract the over-size lines. 


T has been my experience when 
this method has been used as a 
rule and guide, ninety-nine times out 
of every hundred the above de- 
scribed setting will be correct and 


(Turn to page 67) 
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Please bear in mind that the defense picture is a rapidly 
changing one and that this is a monthly report. The facts 
reported herein represent the latest available information 
at the time of going to press. They may change overnight. 


UBBER became the strategic 


material of the month. 

Quickly following the spread 
of the war to the Pacific, Leon 
Henderson issued the following state- 
ment 


Spread of the war to the East Indies 


area threatens the future importation of 


rubber into this country. Approximately 
50% of crude rubber comes from land 
areas already occupied or being invaded 
Another 43% comes 


British 


by the Japanese 
from the adjacent Dutch and 
Islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, all 
of which are threatened by the Japanese. 
This means that consumption of rubber 
products already manufactured and of 
crude rubber must be conserved by every 
possible means until the outlook for future 
crude rubber imports is cleared up. 

At the present time this country has on 
hand a substantial stockpile of crude 
rubber and large inventories of manu- 
factured goods held by producers and 
dealers. However, expanding needs of the 
military forces plus the uncertainty over 
the possibility of getting further imports 
make it imperative at this time that we 
cut down our civilian consumption to not 
more than 10,000 tons of crude rubber 
per month. This is taking a pessimistic 
view of the situation but no other attitude 
is justified in the present emergency 

Consumption of crude rubber for pro- 
duction of civilian goods in recent months 
has been running at a monthly rate of 
around 47,000 tons. It is obvious that we 
will have to reduce this consumption of 
crude rubber by nearly 80% 

Approximately 75% of crude rubber 
consumed in this country normally goes 
into tires. A small amount of the balance, 
aside from non-tire military needs, goes 


into such products as golf and tennis 
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balls, bathing apparel, stationers goods, 
toy balloons, etc. Manufacture of such 
products can be eliminated entirely. But 
most of the balance goes into essential 
mechanical goods and other products. 
Substantial amounts of reclaimed rubber 
are available but will have to be used in 
large part to replace crude rubber in the 
manufacture of mechanical goods and other 
products. Likewise, a substantial part of 
the 10,000 tons of crude rubber available 
per month for civilian goods will have to 
be used in manufacture of such products. 
Amounts of synthetic rubber available in 
the near future will be very small. 


HE Office of Production Man- 

agement revoked the former 
Repairs, Maintenance and Supplies 
Preference Rating Order P-22 
(amended) last month and estab- 
lished P-100 in its place. 

Although the differences between 
P-22 and P-100 are largely technical, 
the new Order P-100 should be read 
over carefully in order to avoid 
serious penalties and curtailment of 
necessary supplies through misuse of 
the A-10 rating under P-100. 

There are several points in P-100 
which should be noted especially. 
The former restriction of P-22 limit- 
ing the acceptance, or use of ma- 
withdrawals from in- 
1940 


dollar volume has been raised to 


terials, or 
ventory to. the maximum 
110°% of the 1940 maximum dollar 
volume. This change has been made 
to allow for price increases. P-100 
specifically states that no materials 


may be accepted for additions to 
inventories and stores of mainten- 
ance, repair and operating supplies 
until such inventories have been re- 
duced to a practicable working 
minimum. 

P-100 exempts from the restrictions 
on deliveries, withdrawals and in- 
ventory, producers whose total 
volume of purchases of material for 
maintenance, repairs and operating 
supplies does not exceed $5,000 dur- 
ing any calendar quarterly period. 
The exemption in P-22 was $2,500. 
Allowances for inventory use will be 
made for manufacturers operating 
on an overtime basis, as it is realized 
that overtime or extra shifts consume 
an abnormal amount of operating 
consumable supplies and that an 
extra allowance is necessary for 
maintenance and repair due to 
machine fatigue. The definition of 
“operating supplies’ now includes 
ferrous parts required to manufac- 
ture containers. This change will 
assist producers in obtaining nails, 
barrel hoops, bailing wire, and other 
ferrous items necessary in the opera- 
tion of their business. 

A new provision forbids the appli- 
cation of the A-10 rating under P-100 
where any other order of the Division 
of Priorities assigns some other rating 
to specific use of a particular ma- 
terial. Non-ferrous materials cannot 
be purchased under P-100 as packag- 
ing supplies. The provision of P-22 
that the A-10 rating cannot be ap- 
plied unless the material cannot be 
obtained without its use has been 
deleted from P-100. 


EON HENDERSON also issued a 
statement asking more than 700 
makers of a long list of converted 
paper products, ranging from en- 
velopes to drinking straws, not to 
raise prices without one month’s ad- 
vance notice to OPM. 

Products affected by the request 
include: envelopes; drinking straws; 
tags; gummed cups and 
liquid tight containers; glazed and 
fancy papers; dishes, spoons, and 


paper ; 


plates; lace paper; milk caps; sani- 
tary closures and paper milk con- 
tainers; and tissue products, such as 
patterns, crepe 


toweling, napkins, 


paper, and facial paper. 
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A similar letter, asking for a 
month’s advance notice prior to any 
proposed increase over December 1, 
1941 prices, was sent to more than 


100 manufacturers of waxed paper. 


— ceiling price of 6.93c 
per pound, f. o. b. works in 
tank cars, was established for acetic 
acid, whether of wood or synthetic 
origin, in an extensive 
Price Schedule No. 31 


month by Leon Henderson, Admin- 


issued this 


istrator of the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration. 
Other changes made by the 
amendment include: specific pro- 


vision for exports; an increase in 
the ceiling prices for acetic acid sold 
in barrels and drums; separate maxi- 
mum prices for Western territory; 
and several revisions in the text for 
purposes of clarification. 
Establishment of a uniform ceiling 
price for acetic acid of any origin 
follows three months of observation 
of the operation of OPA’s original 
schedule, which was issued on Sep- 
tember 25. At that time, separate 
maximum prices of 714 cents per 
pound for acid of wood origin and 
614 cents per pound for acid of other 


origin were imposed. 


ROM George A. Renard, Acting 
Chief, Printing 
Branch, Division of Civilian Supply, 
OPM, came a long statement this 


and Publishing 


month outlining the functions and 


duties of the Printing and Publishing 
Branch, and its policy of cooperation. 
Too long to be re-printed in its 
entirety we have only included what 
we think is the meat of Mr. Renard’s 
statement. Particularly worth not- 
ing are the proposed suggestions for 
conservation and curtailment of es- 


sential materials: 


What is the position of the Printing and 
Publishing Industry in the defense pro- 
gram? A small percentage of its production 
is needed for military purposes but much 
of it is definitely essential to the health, 
welfare and safety of the civilian popula- 
tion. It has that recognition, and the 
priorities and limitations which go with 
that position. The limitations are probably 
most important and least understood. 


Construction and Expansion 
The announced policy of SPAB and 
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revision of 











OPM prohibits the expansion of any in- 
dustry if the expansion will require scarce 
materials, except where it is actually 
necessary for defense or for the health and 
safety of the civilian population. That 
policy requires all industrial branches to 
face the situation realistically and advise 
the members of their industries that new 
buildings and new equipment are not 
available during the emergency unless the 
requirement meets that test. 

Repairs, Maintenance and Operating 

Supplies 

An equally firm policy of SPAB and 
OPM will provide repairs, maintenance 
and operating supplies to enable the in- 
dustry to operate. This does not include 
materials actually incorporated into the 
product (such as paper and ink) but 
generally does include materials which do 
not go out of the plant in or with the 
product (such as plates, type, etc.) 

The industry has the privilege of using 
A-10 priority on its repair, maintenance 
and operating supplies within the limita- 
Preference Order P-22 
P-100.). 


That order, however, does not permit the 


tions of General 
(now revoked. Superseded by 
unlimited use of those materials, for it 
restricts both inventories and consumption 
to 1940 quantities. Any producer having 
a substantial increase in production must 
get permission to have these restrictions 


relaxed. 


Inventory Restrictions 

This and all other industries are op- 
erating under General Priority Regulation 
No. 1 which, although not too specific, 
requires authorization by the Director 
of Priorities to increase the inventory of 
any material for any current month, in excess 
of the amount needed to meet deliveries 
on the basis of the current method and 


rate of operation. 


Processing or Production Materials 
Production materials, such as ink, stitch- 
ing wire and glue, do not at present have 
any general priority authorization for the 
needs of the printing and publishing in- 
Where the 


priority control, and a rating is needed to 


dustry. material is under 
secure an essential supply, specific applica- 
tion on a PD-1 form is the procedure. 
Under an allocation program we believe 
the essential needs of the industry will be 
provided for but expect there will probably 
be some limitation on the use of scarce 
materials or at least on the expansion of 


their use. 


Production Requirements Plan 

The Production Requirements Plan is 
now available for companies in the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industry, and its use is 
recommended. 

The Production Requirements Plan is a 
P-order giving, to those who can qualify, a 
series of blanket priority ratings to cover 


their production materials as well as their 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
It is P-90. 

Application is made on form PD-25-A 


plies for a quarterly period. 


which covers three large sheets; the appli- 
cant files five copies of each page and 
retains one. One of the five copies filed 
will come to the industry branch. PD-25-A 
also carries a sheet of instructions and 
Materials List No. 1 
over 100 items. Stocks on hand, consump- 


which covers well 


tion, requirements and use of every item 


on that list which the applicant uses, 


must be reported. Similar information 
for a previous quarter is required for com- 
Materials List No. 1 


covers. the 


parative purposes. 
probably items which = are 
candidates for allocation if, as and when 
allocation becomes effective. 

If the application on PD-25-A is ap- 
proved, the company is assigned a P-90- 
serial-numbered authorization (which in- 
dividualizes it) to use 


specific priority 


ratings to secure the materials. The com- 
pany is authorized to use automatically the 
ratings given to its requirements; it inserts 
a clause on orders just as is done under P-22 
for repair and operating supplies, but the 
clause also carries the serial number, com- 
pany name and official signature. The 
rating may be extended automatically by 
a supplier. 

P-90 


ratings may include all that are needed for 


The materials covered by the 
production and operations for both military 
and essential civilian purposes. A com- 
pany can be given various ratings of A-10 
and higher on the different materials in 
accordance with the importance of their 
use and the 


rating required to secure 


them; i. e., it may get A-8 on steel, A-5 on 


copper, A-3 on aluminum, etc., but all 


requirements of each commodity come 
under the one rating. 
The PD-25-A reports will be made 


quarterly or oftener in order to secure 
materials for future production §require- 
ments. It can, and probably will, become 
an allocation procedure. 

P-90 also carries limitations on its use, 
on inventories, etc., with the usual penalties. 
The most severe penalty would cut off 


supplies of those who cheat. 


Paper 

There is no shortage of newsprint, and 
the best information we can secure indi- 
cates there is no shortage of the book 
papers which are very largely used for 
publications. 

There is a tight situation in the coarse 
papers for wrappings, etc., and in some 
of the fine papers. The latter situation is 
aggravated by the efforts of some users to 
change to better grades so as to avoid the 
effects of the curtailed use of bleaching 
chemicals. 

It is our belief that supplies of paper will 
be ample to meet the requirements of the 
industry and that any possible curtailment 
of or limitation on production will be the 
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result or effect of shortages of metals and 


chemicals 


Critical Materials 


Printing and publishing are normally 


large users of aluminum and_ bronze 
powders, steel wire, copper, zinc, lead, tin, 
which are 
that 


military 


alcohol and solvents, items 


scarce materials 


that the 


listed among the 


must be conserved so 
requirement may be satisfied. 

The Printing and Publishing Branch is 
concerned only with limitations which may 
be necessitated by shortages of materials. 
We hope they can be avoided as much as 
possible, and expect to handle them fairly 


and impartially when they must be applied 


Branch Organization 

The Chief Business 
Branch is Mr. E. W. Palmer and the Chief 
Technical Consultant is Mr. F. H. Mac- 
Arthur, both well known throughout the 


Consultant of the 


industry 

We will have qualified staff members 
who can advise and keep us informed on 
the needs of the several important divisions 
of printing and publishing and on the best 
means and procedure for making defense 
effective in the 


policies and regulations 


dislocation of its 
Our staff 


will be selected for that purpose and to 


industry with the least 


normal activities and practices. 


meet the dual responsibility of the branch. 


Its members will be drawn from the in- 


dustry and elsewhere without discrimina- 
tion other than qualification to do the job. 

Any man is privileged to confer with and 
co-operate with representatives of the 
Government without fear, provided it is 
his individual action and not the concerted 
We 


the advice and assistance of all 


action of several competitors. will 
welcome 
representative members of the industry on 
that basis 

The 


much 


representative trade associations 
information on the 
Such 
information, where already available, will 
Branch 


and we will welcome the opportunity to 


have statistical 


use and consumption of materials 
valuable in the 


be very program 


make use of it where it will serve our needs 


Prices 
As a service industry the prices of ma- 


terials are extremely important to the 


printing and publishing trade for they are 
important cost factors and may influence 
supply and production 

In those respects, and in our relations 
othe divisions and 


with government 


agencies, the Printing and Publishing 


Branch 


pr ces 


will be concerned with material 


Any wasteful use of paper and printing 
materials by governmental agencies may 
reduce supplies and increase prices for the 
industry and such waste should be elimi- 
nated by proper co-ordination and plan- 
assistance to such 


ning. We will lend our 


a program 
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Program 

The Printing and Publishing Branch has 
been fortunate in the leadership and 
assistance given it by the members of the 
of OPM. Its 
principal objective will continue to be a 


industry and executives 


complete and enthusiastic support of the 

defense program; this requires: 

1. Support of all policies and regulations 
of SPAB, OPM and Civilian Supply. 

2. Support for all measures and practices 
to secure conservation and economical 
use of the critical materials required for 
military purposes: 

(a) Conservation of materials applies 
both to production and to products, 
and simplification may likewise be 
applied to either or both in order 
to reduce the consumption of 

critical materials. 

(b) Conservation may be secured 

through the development and use of 

substitutes. 

secured 


(c) Conservation may be 


through encouraging full use of 
present equipment and tools, rather 
than increasing production capacity 
or making periodic changes in the 
product which require additional 
tools or equipment. 

secured by 


(d) Conservation may be 


eliminating wasteful competitive 
practices in production or distribu- 
tion. 

(e) Conservation in the use of any ma- 
terial will conserve the facilities and 
services of our transport systems and 
organization. 

3. Support for policies and practices which 
will give balanced production and em- 
ployment to all sections of the industry 
by having all make the most efficient 
and economical use of materials allo- 
cated. 

4. Full and continuous information widely 
distributed covering the program and 


activities of the branch and the policies 


and regulations on which those ac- 
tivities are based. 

Program Suggestions 
The staff of the Branch and members 


of the industry have made specific sug- 
gestions for the conservation of materials. 
These and any other recommendation 
which will eliminate uneconomic or waste- 
ful practices which result in unnecessary 
uses of materials required for the military 
program will have careful consideration. 

We will welcome further suggestions from 
members of the industry and will appreciate 
their comments and criticism of those 
enumerated here 

Conservation and curtailment of essential 


materials: 


I—-Newspapers 

Consistent and continuous assistance in 
furthering capture of waste fibre for paper 
making. 
requirements 


Reduction in copper 





through planned curtailment in tonnage 
without reduction in square inch usage of 
photo-engravings and of copper-faced 
clectros or stereos. 

Reduction in gross tonnage of paper 
usage without curtailment of economic 
printing surfaces. 

Increased turnover of type metals to 
reduce demand for virgin metals. 

Planned curtailment of usage of repair, 
replacement and operating supplies and 
materials; and of all processing supplies 
made of or containing scarce materials. 


II— Magazines and Periodicals: 


Same general program as I—News- 
papers, plus 

Discouragement of ‘‘forced”’ circulation 
(which is uneconomic to publishers and 
would save tonnage of paper). 

Economies in paper weights, margins, 
type page sizes and types employed per 
page. 

Economy in color inks, mailing methods 


and materials, etc. 


III— Books (all types): 


Same general program as I-—News- 


papers and II— Magazines, plus 

Freeing of millions of pounds of cur- 
rently stored obsolete books in sheets (ex- 
cellent fibre stock). 

Freeing of thousands of sets of obsolete 
and unused electrotypes, stereotypes and 
original photo-engravings and zinc etch- 
ings (representing many thousand tons of 
copper, lead, tin and zinc) for reclamation 
(thus eliminating the demand for thou- 
sands of tons of virgin metals). 

Planned production of all book titles 
over quarter-year periods to stagger de- 


mands on paper mills for new tonnages 
of paper. 

Inventory controls to reduce hoarded 
stocks and prevent unjustified forward 


buying of paper tonnages. 

Standardization of paper basic weights, 
grades, finishes, stock sizes, etc., to extend 
average mill runs and reduce lost time on 
papermaking machines through excessive 
changes 

Planned and voluntarily instituted stand- 
ards reducing books in bulk and gross 
trimmed sizes, margins, type page sizes and 


types employed per page. 


Elimination of extra wrapping and 
packaging. 
Elimination of certain uses of coated 


papers for book jackets, advertising ma- 
terial, etc. 

Elimination of cellophane and similar 
wrappings, laminations, etc 

Ratification of 
changes in text-book manufacturing (nine 


essential specification 
states have uniform standards and specifi- 
cations for textbook production) consistent 
with any required changes in materials 
and processes. 

Reduction in usage of metallic inks and 
foils. 

(Turn to page 69) 
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A NEW MASKING METHOD 


Kodak Masking Panchromatic Film, a 
new material, provides a single neg- 
ative mask which is exposed and 
processed while cemented to the 
Kodachrome transparency, thus 


eliminating the problem of register. 


Tue mask accomplishes two things—a re- 
duction in the contrast of the transparency and an 
improvement in the brilliance of the blues and 
greens of the reproduction. After the color-sepa- 


ration negatives have been made, the mask is 





easily removed, restoring the Kodachrome trans- 
r aad Applying the thin skin to the face of the Kodachrome transparency 
parency to its original state. 

Kodak Masking Panchromatic Film is sup- 
plied for all listed sizes of Kodachrome Profes- 
sional Film (except 11 x 14 inches, 6 x 13 cm., 45 
x 107 mm.), and in 3 x 10-inch sheets for use with 
24 x 36-mm. and Kodak Bantam-size Koda- 
chrome transparencies. Special materials, essen- 
tial to the process, also are supplied: Kodak Spe- 
cial Waxed Paper, Kodak Acetate Sheet G. S. 
(Gelatin Surface), Kodak Masking Film Cement, 


and Kodachrome Film Varnish Remover. 








For prices and further details, see your dealer Removing the negative mask after making the color separations 


GRAPHIC ARTS SALES DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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All text matter for this ad 
has been set with Nelson 
Typewritten Composition. 
















’ Please send a copy of ‘‘The Nelson Way’’ which 
nl e i 5 0 n H 5 5 0 C j a t e S I n C . details your complete preparation service for 


Offset Lithographers. 
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Firm Name 
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NEW BOOKS 











The Art of Color and Design by 
Maitland Graves. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. 

Although written principally for 
the designer and art student, this 
book presents a clear and simple 
analysis of the elements and princi- 
ples upon which all visual art is built 
and should find numerous applica- 
The 


first few pages of the book, Part One, 


tions in the graphic arts field. 


are devoted to charts describing the 
seven elements of design—line, di- 
rection, shape, proportion, texture, 
value and color. In Part Two, the 
principles of design are defined and 
the various ways illustrated in which 
the elements are related or organized 
according to these principles. Several 
illustrations demonstrate how these 
design principles have been applied 
in the composition of ancient and 
modern paintings and drawings, tex- 
advertising de- 
The 


cluding chapters analyze the more 


tiles, architecture, 


signs and photographs. con- 
complex elements of design and con- 
tain a description of the Munsell sys- 
tem of defining color qualities and 
their measured intervals. Numerous 
charts and diagrams explain the 
Munsell scale which makes possible 
the rational discussion of color and 
the planning and notation of color 
schemes. Questions and exercises 
pertaining to the text are included at 
the end of each chapter to enable 
further study of the subject. 
° 

Creative Lithography and How to 
“Do It by Grant Arnold. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, 
$3.00. 

One of the few books dealing ex- 
clusively with lithography as a fine 
art, the purpose of this volume is to 
set forth the elements of the process 
step by step, and to demonstrate the 
underlying principles particularly 
suited to the needs of the artist. As- 
suming that the reader has yet to 
make his first lithograph, the author 
explains how to prepare the stone, 


what materials to get, where to get 
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them, how to transfer the drawing 
to the stone, apply the ink, print, 
correct faults, make multi-color prints, 
and work on zinc and aluminum. 
A chapter is devoted to a description 
of various techniques of drawing and 
printing with the lithographic stone, 
and several lithographs created by 
the author and other well-known 
lithographic artists illustrate the re- 
sults possible with these methods. 
The author has actively practiced 
lithography over a period of ten 
years as artist, printer and instructor 
and the methods he describes have 
been found practical and effective 
not only for primary work but also 
for advanced technique. 

The beginner should find particu- 
larly helpful the method of listing 
materials discussed in each chapter 
under the chapter heading and the 
working drawings of necessary equip- 
ment which can be made by the 
artist. An appendix at the end of the 
book lists places where prints may be 
exhibited, materials used in creative 
lithography, and the names and 
addresses of firms supplying the ma- 
terials listed. Thoroughly covering 


its subject and written in non- 
technical language, this book should 
be extremely useful to anyone ac- 
tively interested in lithography as a 
creative art. 

. 


Photographic Emulsion Technique 
by T. Baker. Published by 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 
Boston. Price, $4.00. 

Without revealing any trade secrets, 


Thorne 


this new book deals in a thorough 
and enlightening manner with the 
process of making sensitive photo- 
graphic emulsions. After a detailed 
discussion of the nature of photo- 
graphic emulsions, the necessary ma- 
equipment, etc., the 


terials and 


author outlines formulas and_ pro- 
cedure for the production of films, 
plates, and sensitive papers. 

Of particular interest to graphic 
arts workers is the chapter on testing 


sensitive materials. In it the reader 


will find simple yet accurate methods 
for determining the speed, contrast 
and other characteristics of photo- 
graphic materials. 
will prove of value in predetermining 


This knowledge 


the techniques to employ (exposure, 
development, etc.) with any material 
so tested. Conversely, by means of 
the proper test it can also be estab- 
lished whether the film or plate in 
question possesses the proper char- 
acteristics for the particular work on 
hand. The 
speed and 


tests outlined include 


contrast determination, 
exposure and development, latitude, 
color sensitivity and stability. 

The author, a research worker of 
international reputation is a_ well- 
figure in the 

While 
of DufayColor, he cooperated with 


known lithographic 


industry. technical director 


the industry on  photomechanical 
problems concerning color reproduc- 
tion from DufayColor transparencies. 

Although this book is a manual of 
instructions for making all kinds of 
photographic emulsions, it should be 
considered required reading for all 
process photographers. This work 


will enable the reader to gain a 
clearer understanding of photo- 
graphic material characteristics from 
the detailed description of how they 
are made. And this knowledge will 
promote a better understanding of 
how to use them. 


7 
Twentieth Annual of Advertising 
Art. Published by Watson-Guptill Pub- 
Price, $5.00. 


Containing reproductions of the 


lications, Inc. 


280 entries which were selected for 
the twentieth exhibition of the Art 
New York held 
last May, this book represents the 


Directors Club of 


best advertising art produced during 
the past year. The annual is divided 
Ilustra- 
tions, Black and White Illustrations, 
Color Photographs, Black and White 
Photos, 


Covers, Posters and Car Cards, and 


into eight sections—Color 


Continuities, Magazine 
Complete Advertisements. Each sec- 
tion is prefaced by the critical com- 
ment of a member of the jury of 
awards. Adjacent to each art sub- 
ject, many of which are in color, is a 
reproduction of the complete adver- 


(Turn to page 65) 
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THE VALETTE POLICY 


FOR 1942 


Designed to be of the greatest possible 
service to our country and to lithographers 


-1- 
Our production facilities are pledged to serve our country in every way possible 
during the war emergency. 

-~ 2 - 
We will provide the lithographic industry with as large a share of our production 
as possible. 

= 3 - 
The high quality of Valette products will be maintained. 


iia 
Experimental and development work will be continued so that Valette products 
will stay ahead of the parade. 

iy 
Our entire organization will be on the alert to do the best possible job under 
present conditions. 


-6- 
Lithographers are invited to consult with us. Our trained engineers can help solve 
many of your problems. 








VALETTE Equipment for Every Platemaking Need 


Cameras... Lenses... Arc Lites . . . Halftone 

Screens ...Lamp Carriages... Artist Tables... 

Offset Proving Presses . . . Vacuum Printing 

Frames . . . Coating Machines . . . Refrigerated 

Developing Troughs . . . Layout Tables... . 

Retouching Tables . . . Developing Sinks . . . 
Graining Machines 
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A. L. of A. Reelects Riehl 

William J. Riehl was re-elected 
international president of the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America at 
the annual elections held last month. 
Also re-elected were Robert Bruck, 
and 

Rose, second vice- 


vice-president 

urer; Fred W. 
president; and Francis P. Slater, 
fourth vice-president. John Kelly 
was elected third vice-president to 
replace William W. Aitken who re- 
tired recently. The New York Local 
of the A. L. of A. also held its elec- 
tions last month. Albert E. Castro 
was re-elected president, and the 
other officers re-elected 
Patrick J. 
John Blackburn, Jr., recording secre- 


secretary-treas- 


also were 


Hanlon, vice-president; 


tary; Frank Schei, financial secre- 
tary; and Joseph J. O’Connor, 
treasurer. 


N. Y. Lithos Meet January 28th 

‘Practical Pointers for the Press- 
room” is the title of an educational 
program sponsored by the New York 
Litho Club to be held at the Builders 
Club, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
January 28th. Following are the 
names of the speakers and the sub- 
jects they will Theodore 
Makarius, Brett Lithographing Com- 
pany, “Olsen Mark Register Device ;”’ 
Herbert Cole, Craig Corporation, 
“Craig Dri Spray” and “Craig 
Automatic Sheet Gas Heater;”’ 
William Gegenheimer, ‘‘Ink Foun- 
tain Agitator’ and suggestions for 
good printing. In addition to the 
above program the annual business 
meeting will be held and the election 
of officers and Board of Governors 
for 1942. 


cover: 


Renard Appoints Staff Experts 

George A. Renard, acting chief of 
the Printing and Publishing branch 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, announced this month the ap- 
pointment of several experts to vari- 
ous executive and consulting posi- 
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tions. Mr. Renard, who is executive 
secretary of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, reported the 


following appointments: 





JOHN M. WOLFF, JR. 


. +. principal industrial specialist, 
litho division, OPM 


John M. Wolff, Jr., president of 
the Wolff Printing Company, of St. 
Louis, principal industrial specialist 
of the lithographic process section. 
Mr. Wolff is a director of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association, New 
York. 

E. W. Palmer, of Kingsport, Tenn., 
president of The Kingsport Press, 
Inc., of Kingsport, Tenn., chief in- 
dustrial consultant in the branch. 

Fulton H. MacArthur, of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., director of printing and 
engraving, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J., chief indus- 
trial technician. 

M. M. Donosky, of Dallas, treas- 
urer of the A. H. Belo Corporation, 
publishers of The Dallas Morning 
News, principal industrial specialist 
in charge of the newspaper section. 

Walter J. Risley, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, staff assistant to the director 
of manufacturing of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, principal industrial 
specialist of the magazine section. 

Alan S. Browne, of New York, 
director of the Macmillan Company, 
in charge of manufacturing, prin- 
cipal industrial specialist in charge 
of the book publishing section. 





Stephen H. Harrington, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., printing systems engi- 
neer, The Gilman Fanfold Corpora- 
tion, Niagara Falls, N. Y., senior in- 
dustrial specialist in the priorities 
section. 

Robert J. McClelland, divisional 
general manager, F. H. Levey Ink 
Company, Inc., of Chicago, indus- 
trial specialist in inks. 

e 
Rollman with Seiler Printing 

John W. Rollman, formerly with 
Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., and more recently with 
Rudisill & Smith Co., also of that 
city, has just added to his duties the 
job of directing offset sales for Seiler 
Printing Co., Mount Joy, Pa. Mr. 
Rollman was active for a number of 
years in the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers and served for 
that 


a time as vice-president of 


organization. 
* 

New Tax on Window Displays 

A new Manufacturers’ Excise Tax 
of 10 per cent which include ‘‘elec- 
tric advertising devices’ has been 
imposed, which includes lithographed 
window displays. The Lithographers 
National Association has requested 
the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue for a ruling stating that window 
displays made of paper and paper- 
board and including a small electric 
device for imparting 
illumination to the display are not 


motion or 


classed as electric advertising de- 
vices within the meaning of the 
provision of the Revenue Act of 1941 
imposing a 10% tax on electric 
advertising devices. It was pointed 
out that the cost of the electrical 
attachment on displays was a minor 
portion of the total cost. 

The of Internal 
Revenue replied, in part, as follows: 

“If the display has a portion thereof 
activated by an electric device which im- 
parts motion, it is held that such display is 
an electric advertising device and subject 
With respect to those displays 


Commissioner 


to tax. 
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which are illuminated, if such illumination 
is for the purpose of making the display 
appear the same at night as it does in the 
daylight no tax would attach thereto. 
However, if the illumination is in such 
form as to impart a special effect more 
than mere illumination, it is held that such 
display would be an electric sign or electric 
advertising device and therefore subject to 
tax. If rulings are desired with respect 
to specific articles, illustrations and de- 
scriptions thereof should be submitted.” 


The LNAis making a further appeal 
to the Commissioner in the hope that 
it may be successful in securing a 
partial exemption of window dis- 
plays from the excise tax on electric 
advertising devices. In the mean- 
while, lithographers who manufac- 
ture displays with electrical parts are 
urged to write to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
in accordance with the last sentence 
of the Commissioner’s letter above 
(“If rulings are desired with respect 
to specific articles, illustrations and 
descriptions thereof should be sub- 
mitted.’’)—and ask for a ruling on 
an individual window display which 
they are making or have made and 
which includes an electric device 
to give motion or source of illumina- 
tion. It would be well to stress in 
the request the small proportion 
which the cost of the electric device 
bears to the total cost of the display, 
giving either percentage figures or 
dollars-and-cents figures. 

* 


LTF Begins Estimating Course 
The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, in cooperation with the Litho 
Club of Philadelphia, began an es- 
timating course last month in that 
city. More than thirty men have 
enrolled in the course which will be 
conducted by Edward Mayer, of 
James Gray, Inc., New York. The 
last of eight lectures and demon- 
strations on the Science of Photog- 
raphy as Applied to Lithography, 
sponsored by the Foundation, was 
given before the Connecticut Valley 
Club at Hartford, 
Conn., last month by T. S. Hiller. 
Charles W. Latham recently spent 
several days in Texas lecturing for 


Lithographers 


the Foundation on the Science of 


Pressroom Procedures. Plans are 


now being made to have him present 
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a similar series to the lithographers 
of northwestern New York. 
* 
Sell Your Scrap Metal 
The Industrial Salvage Section of 
the Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion of OPM is undertaking a cam- 
paign to salvage as much scrap iron, 
steel, copper, zinc and other critical 
materials as possible in the shortest 
time possible. Scrap materials will 
become the raw materials for defense 
production. They are needed most 
urgently right now. If you have any 
scrap metal (except zinc or alu- 
minum plates which can be re- 
grained or even re-melted and re- 
rolled as lithographic plates) or if 
you have any old machinery that has 
outlived its usefulness, sell it now to 
your regular junk and scrap dealer. 
If you will cooperate in this urgent 
request from the Office of Produc- 
tion Management you will not only 
be helping National Defense but you 
will also be getting rid of scrap and 
obsolete equipment in exchange for 
cash. 
* 
Widow of Lithographer Dies 
Mrs. Philittine Olt Petre, 94, 
widow of Charles Petre, founder of 
the Petre Lithographing Co., New 
York, died last month. Mr. Petre 
died in 1918. Mrs. Petre’s son, 
Charles, is now president of the 
lithographing concern and her son, 
Robert, is treasurer. 
= 
Announce IPI Contest Jury 
International Printing Ink Corp., 
New York, has just announced the 
names of those who will judge the 
sixth annual IPI Contest, 
sponsored in cooperation with the 
Education 


Essay 


National Graphic Arts 
Association. Harry Gage, vice-presi- 
dent of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
who has been chairman of the IPI 
contest jury since the inception of 
this project, will again serve in this 
capacity. The other members named 
are Henry R. Luce, editor of Time 
and Life; De Witt Wallace, editor of 
the Reader's Digest; William L. 
Chenery, editor of Collier's; and Don 
Francisco, Director of the Com- 
munications Division, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. This year the IPI Contest has 





been broadened to include a separate 


competition for Latin American 
students. Students in the United 
States and Canada are writing on 
the subject, “‘Printing and American 
Defense.”” The same topic, trans- 
lated in Spanish, will be used in the 
Latin American contest. National 
winners in the North American com- 
petition will be announced _ this 


month. 
. 


May Accept Overtime in Stamps 
The Wage and Hour Division has 
announced that while workers can- 
not waive their rights to time and 
one-half for overtime after 40 hours, 
they may voluntarily accept straight 
time in cash and the balance in 
Defense bonds or stamps. Any de- 
ductions made for the purchase of 


bonds when 


Defense stamps or 


authorized by the employee are 
recognized as legal deductions under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Such 
deductions, however, must be the 
amount actually paid for the bonds 
or other securities and not their face 
value. Another announcement from 
the Wage and Hour Division that 
time spent by employees on_ the 
premises of an employer covered by 
the Wage and Hour Law during 
black-outs or air raid alarms where 
no work is done need not be com- 
pensated for as “hours worked.” 
* 


Swart-Reichel Moves 
Swart-Reichel, Inc., offset plate- 
makers, formerly located at 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York, moved to 
larger quarters at 240 West 40th 
Street, last month. The change in- 
the firm’s floor space to 
The plant has 


creased 
11,000 square feet. 
been outfitted with fluorescent light- 
ing and new equipment is being 
installed. 

e 


Harry W. Baehr Dies 

Harry W. Baehr, 61, vice-president 
and general manager of the Law & 
Insurance Lithographic Co., New 
York, died last month. Mr. Baehr 
had been an officer of the litho- 
graphic company for thirty-two years 
and was also president of the Henry 
G. Baehr Realty Corp., of Jamaica, 
a F 
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NAPL to Hold Chicago Meeting 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers has announced an 
All-Day Clinic and Executive Session 
for lithographers operating in Chi- 
cago to be held January 24th, at the 
Palmer House, that city. Among 
those who will head the clinics are: 
Harry E. Brinkman, Foto-Lith, Inc., 
who will speak on ‘‘Developing More 
Business from New and Old Cus- 
Allen H. Frost, Copifyer 
topic is, 


tomers ;”’ 
Lithograph Co., whose 
‘Planning a Sales Program for the 
Year;’’ Rex G. Howard, Peoria Blue 
Print and Photo 
“Organizing Office and Shop Pro- 
cedure; William A. Krueger, Jr., 
W. A. Krueger Co., to be heard on 


Press Co., on 


“Safeguarding Lithography in an 
Emergency ;” A. G. McCormick, Jr., 
McCormick-Armstrong Co., on ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Policies Can be Helpful;” 
Merle S. Schaff, Dando-Schaff Print- 
ing & Publishing Co., on ‘Shop 
Strategy in a War Period;” and a 
speaker to be announced who will 
discuss ‘‘Priorities in Litho Supplies 
and Materials.” Every lithographer 
operating in and around Chicago, 
whether a member of the NAPL or 
not, is invited to attend these sessions. 
Registration fee, including luncheon, 
is $2.50. The board of directors of 
the NAPL will meet Sunday, Jan- 
uary 25th at the Palmer House. 
e 

Tax Chargeable to Lithos 

The situation regarding the new 
Manufacturers Excise Tax of 10 per 
cent on photographic apparatus has 
been made somewhat clearer since 
it was first discussed in these columns 
in the November issue. 

The following correspondence, 
letters to the Office of Commissioner 
Lanston 


of Internal Revenue by 


Monotype Machine Co., and by 


National Printing Equipment Assn., 
with replies indicate that lithog- 
raphers are subject to the 10 per 


cent tax: 


Sir: 

Under date of November 21, 1941, 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co. applied 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
at Washington for a tax ruling as applied 
Monotype-Huebner Projection 


Camera as adapted for use by manufac- 


to the 


turers of military airplanes in the making 
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Prints of the USS North Carolina, one of the world’s largest battleships, 
and the aircraft carrier USS Enterprise were sent to the customers and 
friends of The National Process Company as a Christmas reminder. 
This limited edition was lithographed in five colors on mat paper. 


of templates. We have now received a 
ruling from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, copy of which is attached. 

We feel very sure that with the decision 
to impose the tax on a machine to be used 
solely in the manufacture of military air- 
planes nothing would be gained by asking 
for a separate ruling on lithographic or 
photo-engraving cameras. 

We understand also that a ruling has 
been issued by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue applying the ten per cent 
excise tax on exposure meters, enlargers, 
lenses, and other attachments for en- 
largers, tanks or pans designed for develop- 
ing film, printing frames, photo flood 
lamps or reflectors, flash bulbs, etc. The 
ruling further states: ‘““The term ‘photo- 
graphic apparatus and equipment’ includes 
any article used on or in connection with a 
camera or lens in the taking of still or 
motion pictures.”’ 

In view of the Revenue Bureau ruling, 
our Company does not know any further 
action which might be taken for the pur- 
pose of attempting to secure a new and 
more favorable ruling. Have you any 
suggestions? 

Very truly yours, 
HARVEY D. BEST, 
President 
(Copy of ruling from Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue) 


December 20, 1941 

Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
24th at Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Attention: Mr. Harvey D. Best, President 
Gentlemen: 

Reference is made to your letter of 
November 21, 1941, in which advice is 
requested relative to the taxability of a 





machine of your manufacture for ex- 


pediting the manufacture of airplane 
templates, which machine carries the trade 
name ‘“M-H 


illustrated description of the M-H Over- 


Projection Camera.” An 


head Camera and a photostat of the article 
in question was submitted. Under date of 
November 24, 1941, you submitted a blue- 
print of your drawings showing the di- 
mensions and other details of the M-H 
Projection Camera. 

Since the M-H Projection Camera is 
not designed especially for use in the taking 
of photographs or motion pictures or in 
the developing, printing or enlarging of 
photographs or motion picture film, you 
request that this office rule that no tax 
will attach with respect to your sale of this 
particular article. 

Section 3406(a)(4) of the 
Revenue Code, as added by section 551 
of the Revenue Act of 1941, imposes a tax 
on the sale by the manufacturer, producer, 


Internal 


or importer equivalent to 10 per cent of 
the price for which sold, of certain photo- 
graphic apparatus, equipment, and sup- 
plies listed in the Act. The Bureau has no 
authority under existing law to exempt 
from tax the sale of photographic ap- 
paratus, because it is used otherwise than 
in the taking of photographs or motion 
pictures or in the developing, printing, or 
enlarging of photographs or motion pic- 
ture film. Therefore, under the provisions 
of section 3406(a)(4) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, tax attaches 
with respect to your sale of the M-H Pro- 
jection Camera. 
Respectfully, 

D. S. BLISS, 

Deputy Commissioner 

Office of Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue 
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Govt. Seeks Paper Surplus 

In an effort to contact every possi- 
ble source of supply for the Govern- 
ment’s printing needs during the 
present critical period, the Public 
Printer has suggested that the fol- 
lowing letter be brought to the 
attention of all individual printers 
and lithographers who might not be 
reached through the medium of the 
trade associations: 

Sir: 

I am writing to a number of the members 
of my Advisory Committee about a problem 
which is becoming increasingly difficult. 
That is the question of obtaining and hav- 
ing available when needed at the place 
of manufacture (either here in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or at the plant of a 
commercial printer, publisher, or lithog- 
rapher) a sufficient supply of suitable paper 
for the job at hand. I have taken the usual 
steps to obtain this result and also have 
resorted to any extraordinary means at my 
command. Now, however, with the decla- 
ration of war, the situation becomes more 
acute. It has been suggested to me that 
a number of printers throughout the 
country, particularly in the larger centers, 
may have paper stocks either on hand or 
on contract for which they do not have 
immediate or prospective use. This could 
be due to several reasons, among them a 
reduction in the volume of direct mail 
advertising, discontinuance of the use of 
house organs, office forms, etc., due to 
printers’ customers being engaged solely 
or chiefly in the production of items 
needed for national defense, or in the 
changed policies of printers’ customers due 
to other causes. 

I'herefore, I am addressing this appeal 
to you and to other members of the com- 
mittee, asking that you do the following: 
Give me the names of any printers, or have 
them write me direct, who have on hand 
or on order stocks of paper which would be 
immediately available either for the pro- 
duction of Federal! printing in their plants, 
or for transfer and assignment to the 
Government Printing Office for our use in 
Washington or elsewhere. It is desirable 
that the paper should be accurately de- 
scribed as to sheet size and other specifica- 
tions. Unless they have already done so, 
such firms should also submit to me a 
filled-in questionnaire form such as you 
have circulated so that I may have neces- 

sary information indicated on these forms. 

Of course, we shall have to follow the 
usual Federal purchasing procedure, but 
if we knew that certain firms had paper 
stock on hand of the right size and kind 
to produce a given job, this would be 
borne in mind when extending invitations 
to bid. If printers do have stocks of paper 
which the Government could take off their 


hands with convenience to them, such 


action should be an advantage to them and 
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of substantial assistance to the Government 
at this critical time. While it is unlikely 
that small printers have stocks on hand or 
on contract that would be large enough 
to assist the Government Printing Office 
through their transfer, it is believed that 
many of the medium sized and larger 
printers may find themselves in that 
situation. 

Your cooperation in this effort, as in all 
others up to this time, will be very much 
appreciated. 


A. E. GIEGENGACK, 
Public Printer 


Lithographers interested in this 
matter are advised to write directly 
to Mr. Giegengack at the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
. 


Michaelson Litho Moves 

Michaelson Lithograph Corp., for- 
merly located at 53 33rd Street, 
Brooklyn, moved its plant last month 
to new quarters at 333 Hudson 
Street, New York. 

e 

Du Pont Acquires Film Division 

The assets and business of the Du 
Pont, Film Manufacturing Co., New 
York, were taken over last month by 
its sole stockholders, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Executive and sales 
offices will be maintained at their 
present locations, but the concern 
will now be known as the Photo 
Products Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. The busi- 
ness will be administered by the 
same personnel as in the past and 
the policies of the former company 
will be continued. 


Urge Awareness 

‘“‘Awareness” is the theme of the 
sixth in a series of monthly mailings 
to lithographers issued by the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis. The purpose of the 
current bulletin is to point out to 
lithographers the importance of be- 
ing aware of conditions, responsi- 
bilities and opportunities at this 
particular time in the graphic arts 
field. Lithographers are cautioned 
to be on guard against complacency 
and half-measures and to be vigilant 
in searching out and developing 
every new sales lead and exploring 
possibilities as yet untried. In this 
way, the bulletin points out, lithog- 








raphers will be better able to solve 
the problems of the present trying 
period and to face a future of ac- 


complishment. 
e 


Announce New Litho Courses 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, New York, is planning to 
offer the following new courses at 
the New York Trade School: Chem- 
istry of Platemaking, Trouble Shoot- 
ing for Journeymen Platemakers, 
Trouble Shooting for Journeymen 
Pressmen, Trouble Shooting for Half- 
tone Photographers, Photo-compos- 
ing and Dot Etching. Arrangements 
are also being made to hold a course 
in dot etching on Saturdays at the 
New York Trade School as soon as 
an instructor can be found. In order 
to accommodate out-of-town men 
who may have to travel more than 
100 miles each week in order to take 
advantage of this course, the class 
sessions will be three or more hours 


in length. 
* 


Fairbanks Heads Chicago Group 

C. T. Fairbanks, president of 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Co., Chicago, has been elected 
chairman of a group of Chicago 
lithographers who are negotiating a 
new contract with Chicago Local 
No. 4 of the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America. B. E. Callahan, 
Inland Lithograph Co., is vice- 
chairman and Sol Kahn, of Abbott 
Lithographing Corp., secretary of 
the employers’ group. Fred W. 
Zeitz, president of Chicago Local 
No. 4, heads the union negotiators. 
Group action by Chicago lithog- 
raphers is an innovation in that city, 
as negotiations in the past have been 
conducted by the union with each 
individual plant. 

a 

Charles Conlan in Coast Guard 

Charles Conlan, son of Walter 
Conlan of Crescent Ink & Color Co., 
Philadelphia, has just enlisted in the 
U. S. Coast Guard, Atlantic Patrol, 
for the duration of the war. He is 
twenty-one years old, has had ten 
years of sailing and power boat ex- 
perience in Florida and New Jersey 
waters, and has recently completed 
two years of schooling in navigation. 
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Warren's Cumberland Offset 


WoveE & SPECIAL FINISHES 


Postal regulations prohibit sampling of paper in this publication, therefore this insert is not printed on Cumberland Offset. 


Sample Book of all finishes of Warren’s Cumberland Offset may be secured from your Warren merchant. 











Leading 
PAPER MERCHANTS 
who sell and endorse 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 


AtBany, N. ¥ Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ATLANTA, GA Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, Mp 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Baton Rouce, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA Strickland Paper Company 
Boise, IDAHO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boston, Mass Storrs & Bement Company 
BuFFALo, N. Y The Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. Caskie Paper Company, In 
Cuicaco, It Chicago Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
— The Petrequin Paper Company 
\ The Alling & Cory Company 
CoLuMBUS, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Denver, Coco. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co 
Des Moines, lowa Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Micu. Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EUGENE, Ort Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fort Wortnu, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Fresno, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 


GRAND Rapips, Micu 
Quimby-Kain Paper Company 
GREAT FALLs, Mon? 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


HARTFORD, CONN Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, TEXAS L. S. Bosworth Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Virginia Paper Company, In 
KANSAS City, Mo Midwestern Paper Company 
LANSING, Micu The Weissinger Paper Company 

jf Western Newspaper Union 
Littte Rock, Ark \ Arkansas Paper Company 
Lone Beacnu, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY Miller Paper Company, Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis 
The W. F. Nackie Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


N N j Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
EWARK J \ Lathrop Paper Company, In 
New Haven, CONN Storrs & Bement Company 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

Lathrop Paper Company, In 

The Alling & Cory Company 

New York City « J. E. Linde Paper Company 
The Canfield Paper Company 

Marquardt & Company, Im 

Schlosser Paper Corporation 

OAKLAND, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 

OMAHA, NEB 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 

D. L. Ward Company 

PHILADELPHIA, PA The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Schuylkill Paper Company 

PHOENIX, Ariz Zellerbach Paper Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA The Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, Mt C. M. Rice Paper Company 
PORTLAND, Or! Zellerbach Paper Company 
RENO, NEV Zellerbach Paper Company 
RicHMOND, VA B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Rocuester. N. ¥ The Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sr. Louis, Mo Beacon Paper Company 
Str. Paut, Minn. The John Leslie Paper Company 
Satt Lake City, Uran Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Disco, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN Francisco, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATILE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 
SHREVEPORT, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd 
SPOKANE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss 
The Paper House of New England 


Stockton, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
ToreKA, KAN Midwestern Paper Company 
Troy, N.Y Troy Paper Corporation 
Putsa, OKLA Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
WALLA WALLA, Wasu. Zellerbach Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ Stantord Paper Company 
YAKIMA, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
New York City (Export) National Paper & Type Co 
igencies or Branches in 40 cities in Latin America 
and West Indies 


AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball, Ltd 
New ZEALAND B. J. Ball, Ltd 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd 


Agents tor Zellerbach Paper Company 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
A. C. Ransom Philippine Corporation 
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Warren's Cumberland Offset 


PRE-CONDITIONED 














WOVE + SAXONY + HOMESPUN - LINEN - HANDMADE 


ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 

sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 
papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 

Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and “cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 

Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “pro- 


duction”’ sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 





S. D. WARREN COMPANY + 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Better Paper Better Printing 





Printing Papers 








Along with his own services, Mr. 
Conlan turned over to the Coast 
Guard a new Mathews Standard 
twin screw cruiser. 

~ 
OPM Offsets New Weekly 

In an effort to stimulate subcon- 
tracting and to bring small manufac- 
turers into war production through 
prime contractors, the New York 
division of contract distribution of 
the Office of Production Manage- 
ment the first 
edition of a weekly bulletin called 
OPM Contract News. 

The publication, printed in offset 
and distributed free of charge, has 
to 10,000 large and 
chambers of 


issued last month 


been mailed 


small manufacturers, 


commerce, trade associations and 
other interested agencies, according 
to W. O. Crabtree, district manager. 
It will appear each Thursday. 
* 

Direct Mail Group Hears Drake 

Ronald Drake, of Champion Paper 
and Fiber Co., was guest speaker at 
a meeting of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago held last 
month. In his talk on ““What’s New 
In Paper and How To Use It,” Mr. 
Drake described his experiences as a 
trouble shooter for his company and 
pointed out the importance of select- 
ing the right paper to fit all condi- 
tions in direct mail advertising. 

” 

Mabel Potter Hubbard Dies 

Mrs. Mabel Potter Hubbard, 72, 
daughter of the founder of the Potter 
Printing Press Co., died last month. 
Mrs. 
Charles P. Titsworth, vice-president 
of Miehle Printing Press & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Hubbard was the aunt of 


Hear Maxwell and Robinson 
“Government's Effect on Tomor- 
row’s Business” was the topic of a 
meeting held by the Young Lithog- 
raphers Association, New York, last 
month at the New York Advertising 
Club. W. Floyd Maxwell, executive 
secretary of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, and B. M. Robin- 
son led the open discussion which 
emphasized the responsibilities of the 
lithographer in the war effort, sup- 
plies and markets, and the need for 


an industry program. 
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Canadian Lithographer Dies 

William Stevenson Campbell, 71, 
one of the principal owners and 
secretary-treasurer of the Montreal 
Lithographing Co., Montreal, Can- 
ada, died last month. Mr. Campbell 
joined the company at its inception 
more than fifty years ago. Before 
that he had been with the Sabiston 
Lithographing Co. Mr. Campbell 
became secretary-treasurer of Mon- 
treal Litho in 1896 and a director in 
1900. He was one of the founders of 
the Canadian Lithographers Asso- 
ciation. 

* 

Government Seeks Printers 

The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion has just announced three ex- 
aminations for government positions 
which are open in the printing field. 
The available are for 
printer’s assistant and printer-proof- 
reader in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing of the Treasury De- 
partment and plate printer in the 
Duties 


positions 


Government Printing Office. 
of the printer’s assistant will be to 
count paper, lay sheets of paper on 
the engraved plate preparatory to 
printing and take them off and ex- 
amine them. Minimum age limit is 
18 and the maximum, 35. Applicants 
for this position will be required to 
take a written examination. Closing 
date for applications is January 26th. 
Those applying for the position of 
plate printer must be qualified to do 
exacting plate printing work from 
steel or copper plates, adjust presses 
and and set up 
Maximum age limit is 50 years. No 
written test is required, but appli- 
cants will be rated on the extent and 
Appli- 


change plates. 


quality of their experience. 
cants for the position of printer- 
proofreader will be required to take 
a written test. Maximum age limit 
is also 50 years. Applications for 
this position and that of plate printer 
must be filed not later than Feb- 
ruary 5th. Application forms may be 
obtained at any first or second class 
post office or from the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 
+ 

Ketterlinus Marks 100th Year 

Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, has just issued a hand- 
some lithographed calendar for 1942, 











commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of its founding. The subject of 
the calendar is a full-color reproduc- 
tion of a quaint, old painting of the 
American clipper bark “Zephyr.” 
This is particularly appropriate since 
the early years of Ketterlinus, which 
was founded in 1842, were part of 
the era in which the American 
clipper ship was known all over the 
world as the fastest and _best- 
navigated vessel afloat. These ships 
litho- 
graphic stones from foreign lands to 


brought inks, papers and 
be used in the first Ketterlinus shop 
at Fourth and Arch, where the com- 
pany is still located today. 

* 


B. B. & D. Move Chicago Office 

The Chicago offices of Bensing 
Bros. & Deeney, Philadelphia, were 
moved last month to new quarters at 
330 South Wells St., 1404. 
Former address of the branch was 
538 South Wells St. 


Room 


Two West Coast Firms Merge 

The Sunset Press, San Francisco, 
has been merged with the Recorder 
Printing and Publishing Co., also of 
that city, according to an announce- 
ment issued last month. The plant 
of the Sunset Press is being moved 
to the Recorder building at South 
Van Ness 


Street, to which an addition is being 


Avenue and Mission 
constructed to house the consolidated 
plants. The merger brings to the 
Recorder company facilities for the 
production of offset lithography. 


Issue Booklet on Can Labels 
National Canners Association has 
issued a new booklet entitled ‘“‘“Canned 
Food Labels That Meet Consumer 
Needs,’ which should be of interest 
to lithographers specializing in label 
production. The booklet contains a 
of federal 


regulations governing canned food 


brief resume laws and 
labels, together with an exposition 
and analysis of grade and descriptive 
labeling and the Association’s argu- 
ments favoring the latter type. The 
booklet will be distributed at the 
canning industry’s annual conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago during 
the week of January 25th. 
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LOOKING AT IT FROM ALL SIDES! 





ADENA Offsed 


is just about the best investment 
for you and your customer— in 
first cost, in ease of handling and 


in customer-satisfaction! 


Humidified during manufacture, 

Adena is in prime condition when 

delivered flat because it has been 

kept right by moisture- 
proof packing 


100% ready; no shrink or 





stretch, no strain or curl, 


a ey no mottling. 


Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 








DULL OR GLOSS 





PAPETERIE one 


Decorated 


GREETING CARD Embossed 


Makers of Quality Offset, 
Lithograph and Book 
Papers 





COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND MILLS 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
Q BUY-WORD FOR HIGH-GRADE PRDERS 

















CUT YOUR BLANKET COSTS 





LITHO-KLEEN 


Concentrate 


Preserves that “new blanket’ texture, 
resilience, and ink-receptive quality. 


PREVENTS TACKINESS AND GLAZE 


LTF Litho-Kleen is a new and improved blanket 
cleaner and preservative developed by the re- 
search laboratories of the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation. To prepare it, simply mix 
LITHO-KLEEN Concentrate with an equal 
amount of D. C. naphtha or benzine. 


—also— 





CHEMICALS 
for 


DEEP-ETCH PLATES 
ALBUMIN PLATES 
PLATE ETCHES 
FOUNTAIN ETCHES 


Manufactured by The Coleman & Bell Company 
Norwood, Ohio, U. S. A. 


All LTF Products are tested by Research Laboratory 
of Foundation before being released for sale. 


Distributed by 
The California Ink Company, Inc. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
(Division of General Printing Ink Corp.) 


International Printing Ink 
(Division of Interchemical Corp.) 


Sinclair & Valentine Company 
Sinclair & Valentine Company of Canada 
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Suggest Ink Economies 

The Color Research Laboratory of 
Eagle Printing Ink Co., division of 
General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, has issued a release containing 
suggestions on how to effect econ- 
omies in the use of printing inks. It 
is pointed out that savings in scarce 
materials can be made if the printer 
will cooperate with the manufac- 
turer by giving as complete informa- 
tion as possible with regard to the 
properties of the ink desired ; whether 
or not it should have any special 
fastness properties, that is, light, 
alkali, etc. Another suggestion is 
that particular care should be shown 
in covering all partially used cans or 
kits when not in use to minimize the 
amount of skin. If the ink is care- 
fully leveled in the can and an oil 
paper placed in intimate contact 
with the whole surface, there is little 
chance of skin forming. The release 
points out that sooner or later there 
will probably be a shortage of tin 
plate and consequently a scarcity of 
tin cans, so the printer can cooperate 
with the manufacturer by ordering 
his inks in the largest possible con- 
tainers so that the available supply 
will go farther. It is also suggested 
that the mileage of a given ink can 
be increased by careful makeready, 
proper setting of the rollers, and even 
setting of the fountain. 

o 

Hold Color Exposition 

Edwards & Deutsch Lithograph- 
ing Co., Chicago, contributed a 
striking exhibit of its varied line of 
lithographed products to Chicago’s 
first Exposition of Color, which was 
held in the galleries of the Chicago 
Art Center during December. Fea- 
tures of the display were a point-of- 
sale poster for the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany and other lithographed items 
produced for customers in the bever- 
age, cosmetics, food, fruit and fashion 
fields 


James Beard, advertising manager 


The exhibit was arranged by 


of the company. 

Sigmund Ullman Co., division of 
General Printing Ink Corp., repre- 
sented the ink industry in the Color 
Exposition with a display arranged 
by Walter R. Surgeon, 
chemist. Specimens of 
used in ink manufacture were shown, 


company 
pigments 
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January 20. It 


together with flow sheets tracing 
the tie-up between raw materials 
and manufactured products, and 
samples of printed matter on which 
Sigmund Ullman inks were used. 

The exposition was sponsored by 
the Chicago Society for Color Re- 


search and attracted widespread 

interest among lithographers, printers, 

advertising men and others who 
make use of color. 
7 

Chicago Label & Box Adds Offset 

Chicago Label and Box Ceo., 

Chicago, has recently installed a 


two-color offset press to be used for 
the production of boxboard products. 
C. J. Norris is vice-president of the 
concern and Victor Porth is super- 
intendent. 
- 

Auction Stratford Equipment 

Mechanical equipment of the 
Stratford Corp., Chicago printing 
and lithographing concern, was sold 
at auction in that city last month by 
order of the U. S. District Court of 
Northern Illinois, before whom bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were pending. 
The company 
under the 
Lyon Co. 


business 


Weller- 


also. did 


Von 


name of 


Peerless Distributes Bonus 

Peerless Lithographing Co., Chi- 
cago, distributed its annual profit- 
sharing bonus checks to 110 em- 
ployees at a Christmas party in the 
plant last month. 

. 

To Increase Express Rate 

The Railway 
New York, has announced that it has 
filed tariffs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission providing for an 


Express Agency, 


emergency increase of ten cents on 
all |. c. 1. express shipments, effective 
was pointed out 
that the additional revenue is neces- 
sary to meet increased labor costs 
and other rising costs of materials, 
supplies and general price increases. 
e 

Elect Bob Heuslein 

Robert Heuslein, of R. J. Heuslein 
Co., Indianapolis, was elected first 
vice-president of the Indianapolis 
Kiwanis Club last Mr. 
Heuslein is a past president of the 


month. 


Indianapolis Craftsman’s Club. 





Lithographs Patriotic Poster 

The Kenny Press, Newark, N. J., 
has lithographed a dramatic poster 
bearing the slogan, ‘Remember 
Pearl Harbor!” which it suggests be 
used as an inspiration to workers for 
speedier production. The company 
points out that “‘unity of purpose is 
the aim of both management and 
the worker today and this poster is 
our contribution to the cause.’’ The 
Kenny Press will supply quantities 
of the poster on request. 

e 

Craftsmen Hold Annual Party 

The Philadelphia Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen held its annual 
Christmas party at the Penn. A. C., 
that city, last month. Entertain- 
ment was supplied by some of the 
club’s members as well as professional 
entertainers and numerous prizes 
were distributed. 
banquet and Ladies’ Night sponsored 


The 32nd annual 


by the organization has been sched- 
uled for February 7th and will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
It has also been announced that the 
club will again sponsor three free 
graphic arts lectures for apprentices. 
« 

Rand Avery in Merger 

The Rand Avery Printing Co. and 
Gordon- Taylor, Inc., have combined 
their facilities to form a single cor- 
poration which will operate under 
the name, Rand Avery-Gordon 
The merger became 
Headquarters 


Taylor, Inc. 
effective January Ist. 
of the combined companies will be 
at the Rand Avery plant, 871 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston. 
e 

Join Chicago Craftsmen 

Lowell Dummer, superintendent 
of the offset department of National 
Printing Co., Chicago, and Harold 
Knuth, pressroom foreman of Inland 
Lithograph Co., were among the 
ten new members initiated into the 
Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen at its 16th 
meeting. Included in the group also 


December 


were two representatives of ink 
houses, Charles D. Adkins, Chicago 
manager of George H. Morrill Co., 
division of General Printing Ink, 
and Maxwell Burchard, assistant 
manager of National Printing Ink 
Works. 





THE ANSWER 10 vour 


COPY, PLATE AND LAYOUT PREPARATION 





In keeping with the increased tempo of pro- 
duction, where accuracy, dependability and 
simplified methods are at a premium, we 
offer—The Craftsman Precision Photo-Lith 
Layout Table—as the answer to increased 
efficiency in your shop. This mechanical 
precision machine, designed especially for the 
offset craftsman, is the most self-contained 
instrument of its kind in producing on one 
machine the various operations preparatory 
to platemaking. Its operations include: 
Line-up, Registering, Negative and Plate 
Ruling, Copy Layouts, Masking and Strip- 
ping, Opaquing, Retouching, Register Marks 
and as a precision check-up on work in 































progress. 





















The Craftsman Precision Photo-Lith Layout Table 
Built in Three Sizes—39 x 51''—46 x 66"'—51 x 76" 






























The Craftsman Offset Line-Up and Register Table offers 
you the answer to the complicated ruling jobs that slow up 
the efficiency of your shop. Solidly constructed with 
fluorescent illumination, it is a marvel of accuracy and 
eliminates much painstaking hand work. This simplified 
mechanical method for ruling with blueprint accuracy on 
paper, negatives and plates, makes complicated ruling a 
simple job. Glass plates 14%” in thickness can be used on 
this offset table. All preparatory ruling work, including 
line-up and register work and check-up of work in progress, 
can be done on this precision machine. 


Combined with vernier on each 
straightedge is an automatic 
spacer, graduated to 6ths and 
72nds, also 64ths. By simple 
movement of a lever, the straight- 
edges are moved to exact spacing 
required. A ruling carriage as 
illustrated above will rule paper, 
plates and negatives and is 
quickly adjusted for pen, pencil 


a and negative ruling. 
The Craftsman Precision Offset e e 


Line-Up and Register Table 
Size 27\4 x 38'5" 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 


49-59 RIVER STREET— WALTHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 


’ Automatic Spacer 






% NOTICE: Dvwe to priority of government work in process at our plant, delivery of this equipment will be from ten to 
twelve weeks from receipt of order during the present emergency. If we can better this delivery date, we shall do so. 
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Introduce New Laminating Film 

International Plastic Corp., Mor- 
ristown, N. J., has recently intro- 
duced to the graphic arts industry 
a new transparent, pressure-sealing 
type of laminating film known as 
“Filmonize.”’ A feature of the new 
material is that it requires neither 
heat nor added adhesive agents in 
the process of lamination. It can be 
transferred to paper and other ma- 
terials by application of slight pres- 
sure at ordinary room temperatures. 
A Filmonizing machine has been de- 
the company expressly 
for this The 
machine is equipped to rewind auto- 


signed by 
laminating process. 
matically or stock may be cut apart 
at machine immediately after being 
laminated. The Filmonize laminat- 
ing film, which is available in rolls 
up to 20 inches wide, can be applied 
to sheet or roll stock either before or 
after printing. Further details avail- 
able on request. 
e 

Announce New Wetting Agent 

Fotocolor Laboratories, New York, 


have announced a new. wetting 
agent for photographic solutions 
known as “Wondrop.” The new 


agent is said to require only one drop 
per 8 ounces of developer, hypo, 
rinse or other solution, rather than 
the usual 10:1 to 200:1 dilution. 
The advantages of ‘““Wondrop,” ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, are 
that it causes quick and even pene- 
tration of solutions, reduces drying 
time of films, prevents drying spots 
and makes tints, and re- 
touching colors flow on more evenly. 
The agent 
ounce bottles as well as professional 


Opaques 


new is available in 2- 


sizes. 
e 

Describes Photographic Gadgets 

A self-made photographic print 
dryer is described by Russell B. 
Miller, of the Bloomington, III., 
Pantagraph, in Mechanical Bulletin 
No. 265, entitled ‘Gadgets,’ re- 
cently issued by the American News- 
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paper Publishers Association, New 
York. Mr. Miller states that the 
dryer was constructed five years ago 
and continues to work effectively. 
It is made in two units, with 800-watt 
heaters on each side. Each side is 
hooked up 
controlled 


Other photographic equip- 


independently and _ is 
by the automatic time 
switch. 
ment described by Mr. Miller is a 
laboratory sink and home-made 
negative dryer. The laboratory sink 
is lead-lined and in an adjoining 
separate tank are placed the film 
developing, fixing and washing baths. 
In this tank there are also water 
coils and the coils of a cooling unit. 
The cooling unit was built in the 
plant and is controlled automatically. 
The water used for cooling the baths 
in the tank is also used for washing 
cut film. The capacity is about 100 
A tray kept to the right 


of the section for films also has hot 


negatives. 


and cold water available to keep the 
print developer at 68°. The nega- 
tive dryer consists of a cabinet with 
air entering at the bottom through a 
glass filter and being removed by a 
fan at the top. The capacity is 100 
cut films. The cabinet was not in- 
tended for fast drying since all the 
prints handled by Mr. Miller are 
made from wet negatives. Another 
interesting item in the bulletin is a 
spring counter-balance for copy 
boards described by E. J. Andrews 
of the Decatur, Ill., Herald & Review. 
This spring counter-balance bracket 
for use on copy boards for process 
cameras is said to operate success- 
fully on several types and sizes of 
copy boards now in general use. By 
means of this bracket, the entire 
weight of the glass frame is absorbed 
by the springs. Thus the work of 
opening and closing the heavy frame 
is reduced to a one-hand operation. 
Copies of this bulletin are available 


on request. 


Air Raid Pamphlet 
The United States Office of Civ- 








just issued the 


ilian Defense is distributing pam- 
phlets entitled ‘Protection of Indus- 
trial Plants and Public Buildings.” 
Although all the details of the plan 
proposed in the pamphlet may not 
apply to lithographic plants, lithog- 
raphers are urged to read it over 
carefully and use it as a basis for 
setting up their own air raid pro- 
tection plans. 

e 


Announce Merix Stop Bath 

Merix Photo Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of the Merix B. W. & Color 
Film Cleaners, announces “‘Stop,”’ a 
concentrated stopping bath for films 
and papers. The new product is 
available in a 16 oz. size, which is 
said to make 32 quarts in solution. 
Features of “Stop,” according to the 


manufacturer, are that it performs 


the same functions as Acetic Acid 
and will change color when ex- 
hausted. 


Nelson Expands Services 

Nelson Associates of Detroit; who 
have recently expanded their facilities 
to provide an entirely new type of 
typewritten composition service for 
the trade, on a national basis, wish to 
announce the appointment of Trevett 
Moore as representative in the Phila- 
delphia area. Lithographers and 
buyers of printing may obtain com- 
plete details of Nelson Associates’ 
Typewritten Composition Service 
through Mr. Moore in the P.S.F.S. 
Building, 12 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, or by 
Detroit office. 


writing the 


e 
Issue Calendar of Stars 
c. #. Co., Chicago, has 
1942 edition 
which features 


Pease 
of its 
‘““Calendar of Stars,” 
photographs of popular motion pic- 
ture actresses. Each of the twelve 
pages has been arranged to accom- 
modate a star’s portrait. The cal- 
endar lithographed by the 
Marquette Offset Co., also of Chicago. 


was 
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HE seedling from which grew this mighty tree struck its roots 
into nourishing soil 90 years ago... . and 90 years ago, too, the 
little mill at Middletown from which has grown the great plant and 
organization which is the Sorg Paper Company, was established. 


TO YOU... Who helped this “seedling” mill to its lusty growth, 
we of Sorg pay fitting tribute today. For it has been your ready 
acceptance of Sorg’s pioneering toward ever better papers in 
many fields, which has nourished our growth. We feel that the 
best proof of our appreciation of your past courtesies and good-will 
is our continued effort to improve our products and our service. 


THE SORG PAPER CO. - Middletown, O. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Daily News Bldg. Representatives: 
BOSTON C. H. Dodge, 10 High Street 
ST. LOUIS H. E. Bouis, Rochanentee Bldg 
LOS ANGELES N. L. Brinker, 122 S. Central Ave 


STOCK LINES: Equator Offset - Equator Index Bristol 

Valley Cream Post Card . Middletown Post Card 
- Cream Sorex + White Sorex - No. 1 Jute Document . 
Buckhide Tag Also a wide variety of specially 
constructed papers for converting, made to individual orders 
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GOOD INKS MAKE 
WISHES COME TRUE 


Consistently good press performance has made Sinclair & Carroll inks the choice of 
leading lithographers throughout the country. Their good color strength; their ideal 
lithographing properties and all around reliability at press time live up to your 
demands and expectations. 

From laboratory formulation to finished product, Sinclair & Carroll inks are care- 
fully tested to insure your complete satisfaction on the job. 


Use a Sinclair & Carroll ink on your next job. Wherever you are, there's an ink to 
fit your requirements and experienced men to serve you. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE. Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
440 W. Superior St. 417 E. Pico St. 345 Battery St. 211 Decatur St. 
Tel. Sup. 3481 Tel. Prospect 7296 Tel. Garfield 5834 Tel. Magnolia 1968 
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Offers Versatile Offset Table 
The 
Corp., 


Table 
Mass., has an- 


Craftsman Line-Up 
Waltham, 
nounced a new Craftsman Precision 
Offset 


trade. 


Table for the lithographic 
The required calculations in 
making a layout or registering may 
be done simply and accurately by 
means of the new table, and where 
step and repeat operations are re- 
quired, the Craftsman Precision Off- 
set Table may also be used as 
a manually-operated step-and-repeat 
Register 


made on the plate and negatives 


machine. marks can be 
lined to it before printing on the 
vacuum printing frame. 

One of the chief functions of the 
table, according to the manufacturer, 
The 


stvlus_ for 


is for ruling forms. table is 


equipped with a pen, 
pencil or negative and plate ruling, 
at each end of the 


and verniers 


straight edges which permit the 
setting of spacing down to a 72nd 
of an inch or up to any space wanted. 
An automatic spacer moves the 
straightedge to the desired spacing 
and by drawing the carriage across 
the subject, a line can be made that 
is even in width and thickness. It is 
also pointed out that by means of the 
Craftsman Table a system of produc- 
ing forms can be established which 
will eliminate the necessity of using 
a camera to produce a negative to 
be ruled. 

he company has also announced 


Photo-Lith Table 


the Craftsman 
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to the Precision 


similar 


which is 
Offset Table with the exception that 
it does not have the automatic spacer 
mechanism for ruling forms 
o 

Offer Typographic Service 

A new concern known as Master 
Typographers, located at 709 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, has been formed 
by Harvey Olson and Ernst Linde- 
mann, it was announced last month. 
The firm will specialize in adver- 
tising typography. 

e 

Describe Washing-Out Solution 

The Senefelder Co., New York, is 
distributing a small folder describing 
its Cornelin Washing-Out Solution. 
[he solution is said to make the 
lithographic printing image adhere 
firmly to the plate and to strengthen 


weak 


for its use are given. 


images. Complete directions 
The company 
has also issued a price list on its 
plate graining and plate preparing 


materials. Copies available. 


e 
Develop New Plate Cleaner 
The Litho Plate Cleaning Co.., 


Vernon, Texas, has announced the 
Clean-O, a 


cleaning fluid for lithographic plates. 


development of new 


The new cleaner is said to remove 


the image without affecting the 


grain and to enable the use of a 


plate from 10 to 25 times without 


The 


which can be effected by 


regraining. saving in metal 
means of 


the cleaner is particularly pointed 


out. 








Issue Tenth PAC Transcript 

General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, sponsor of the Printing and 
Advertising Clinics, has just issued a 
transcript of the clinic on Packaging 
which was held recently. The com- 
plete addresses by Christopher W. 
Browne, editor of Modern Packaging; 
Charles Southwick, of General Foods 
Corp.; William H. Walters, U. S. 
Printing and Lithograph Co.; H. F. 
Brownell, McKesson & Robbins; 
and John H. Breiel, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, are given in the booklet. Copies 
available on request. 








Daniels Returns from Army Duty 

Herbert Daniels, Jr., returned to 
his post in the sales department of 
KO. 


period of 


Magill-Weinsheimer Chicago, 


recently, after a army 


training in Louisiana. He had been 
a member of Chicago’s crack Black 
Horse Cavalry regiment and was 
discharged on reaching the 28-year 
age limit. 

e 


E. W. Boynton Dies 

E. W. Boynton, general manager 
of Allegheny Lithograph Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, died suddenly last month. 


Craftsmen Hear Erickson 


Overdoses of color and the in- 
correct use of color in printing and 
advertising formed the theme of an 
address on “‘Color and Light’? which 
G. L. Erickson, technical director of 
the Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., Cleve- 
Ink Night 
Club of 


Printing House Craftsmen, held last 


land, presented at an 


meeting of the Chicago 
month. Using a steriopticon, charts 
and other apparatus, Mr. Erickson 
demonstrated some of the funda- 
mental principles of the science of 
color, explained how optical illusions 
and other peculiarities of color affect 
proper judgment of it and discussed 
conditions which should govern. us« 
of color in printing. ‘Good colot 
not the 


They 


tudy and 


combinations,” aid, ‘‘are 


result of guess or accident. 
are the product of careful 
experience. If a great deal of com- 
mon sense is used, the results cannot 
help but be more gratifying than the 
haphazard use of color without any 


science, sense or system as a guide.” 
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Cartan Arc Lighting 
. Aas eacepntional ineed, 1GUuHG lime at the camera. 
. couers the cony board uith lumination of 
superior photographic quality. 
. assures fidelity of lone reproduction {rom colorful copy. 
. ellows wide latitude in lechnigue, from dof, smoothly 
hlended tones to hold, sharp contraAd. 
3 prouides the 3-way halauce of prumary colors needed 
for accwrale calor procesd reproduction. 
. padsieste4 the daylight quality which geued nealism 
Zo calor ond. 
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Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. | ond Stalaiina ed, N.Y 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp 


uce 


30 East 42nd Street, New Yor 
4 Offices 











RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 

















66 Le * is far more than just 
part of our name. It means 
ALL PLATES to our customers that our plates can MILL 
be depended on to give first-class re- 
INCLUDING THOSE sults because from start to finish the SELECTED 
REGRAINED FOR —— a oe = of ME I AL 
ong experience. plates are 
MULTILITH made right to work right—they are USED 
reliable! I V EL 
ARE MARBLE We carry a full supply of Zinc and EXCLUS Y 
Aluminum Sheets for Offset. Rota- 
GRAINED print Presses, in fact for all the (MADE IN U.S.A.) 
lithograph trade. 














A trial order should “‘sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INc. 


17-27 Vandewater St.and 45 Rose St., 


INCORPORATED 1916 


§3-4542 


New York, N. Y. ¢ Phone: BEekman ) 3.4531 
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Now 

(from page 32) 
them, thus eliminating cutter work, 
and delivering 15,000 copies per 
hour. 

A considerable part of the cost of 
Now has been the mailing of single 
copies. The enveloping plus the 
envelopes and addressing cost more 
than paper and printing. To stuff 
125,000 required about 150 girl- 
hours, or roughly the time of seven 
girls for three days. ‘To address 
envelopes on electric addressographs 
kept two girls busy most of the week. 
And another girl kept busy for two 
and a half days bundling the papers 
as required by the post office. By 
enlarging to eight pages and pro- 
viding an address space with a 
postage-paid indicia on page 8, 
single copy envelopes and stuffing 
were eliminated. 

Using a Speedaumat, two girls in 
about two and a half days address 
about 145,000 single copies, bundle 
them and deposit them directly into 
mail sacks on a standard postal rack. 
Addressing up to 8,500 per hour they 
have cut their own work to less than 
half and eliminated entirely better 
than 175 girl-hours. 

But this  self-addressing created 
another problem. About 29,000 
copies are not self-addressed. Many 
receiving these took the postal indicia 
in the upper right hand corner as an 
invitation to address their papers to 
friends and drop them in a letter box 
without postage. The post office 
department complained. So now 
after the first 15,000 or so of the first 
side are printed four-up, the indicia 
is honed off one Now to provide 
about 30,000 copies without indicia. 
That is, the last 30,000 impressions 
are run with indicias on only three 
of the four Nows. 

The printing department has been 
almost always a school as well as a 
shop, for as Supervisor Marshall 
Taylor says, ‘““We have all learned 
the business right here in our fac- 
tory.” He, himself, was unfamiliar 
with offset printing when he took 
over three years ago. Foreman Lee 
Reagan, now but 25, started in the 
1936 with a little 
John Benson, 


department in 
knowledge of offset. 
in charge of art, paste-up, stripping, 
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plate-making, was unfamiliar with 
offset when he started three and a 
half years ago. All the present press- 
men but one have been taught en- 
tirely in the department. George 
Samuelson, who runs the EL Harris 
at night, initiating both sides of 
Now, came to his present post via 
the multigraph and ditto, then 
multilith, then LSB Harris, then as 
helper on the EL Harris. 


HREE girls spend all their time 
making, correcting, proofing, 
and counting Speedaumat address 
plates for Now, for there are about 
2,000 additions and changes to make 
weekly. To make 125,000 Speed- 
aumat plates when we changed over 
from addressograph a few months 
ago, the local addressograph agency 
brought 8 Graphotypes and operators 
and two inspectors from Chicago, 
kept them busy five weeks. The cost 
for new plates was about $3,000. 
Now is unique in several ways. 
Most house organs with a large 
outside circulation are expected to 
bring the house some direct or in- 
direct financial benefit. Now has no 
such goal. The cost of distributing 
outside the plants, which will run 
around $100,000 for 1941, perhaps 
$125,000 or more in 1942, is borne 
by the LeTourneau Foundation, a 
non-profit corporation established by 
R. G. LeTourneau for promotion of 
the gospel. Some copies are dis- 
tributed in jails, hospitals, missions, 
from door to door. And LeTourneau 
competitors and distributors read it 
for news of the LeTourneau factories. 
Now has had much to do with the 
development of the printing depart- 
ment. In the beginning it opened 
the way for the printing of other 
literature for the LeTourneau Foun- 
dation. And by its ever-increasing 
demands has supplied equipment 
and facilities to 
variety of office forms, advertising, 
sales and service literature. The ex- 


penditure of $31,100 in recent months 


handle a_ wider 


for new equipment was occasioned 
chiefly by the needs of Now. 
Lithography offers ow many ad- 
vantages. For the editor it affords 
two main benefits. One, speed which 
permits him to give factory readers 
live news in both type and pictures. 


Two, freedom to use pictures with- 
out stint or a second thought to cost. 
One of the chief advantages to the 
combined _printing-addressing-mail- 
ing department is speed, especially in 
getting first copies off the press. There 
are no long waits for engravings and 
electros. Also, apart from typesetting 
everything is done within the de- 
partment. 

Another advantage, discovered at 
the end of the first or second year of 
Now publication, was that re-runs are 
readily made. When bound volumes 
were to be made up, sufficient copies 
were not available for some 25 or so 
issues. From plates in some cases, 
negatives in others, and from the 
original paste-ups in rare cases, the 
needed copies were run. 

“We file plates and negatives on 
every job,’’ says Foreman Lee 
Reagan. “I’m sure that at least 95% 
of our jobs are re-run. Had we to 
hold engravings and electros instead 
of negatives and plates we would be 
crowded out. Lithography permits 
us to set a job up for the most 
economical run for its size without 
having to consider high first costs 
for duplicating typeset or for electros. 
Recently, for example, we did 50,000 
3” x 5” postcards for the advertising 
department. We made the paste-up 
six-up, then exposed it three times, 
which gave us eighteen-up for a run 
of 2,800. We run one form 39 up. 
For the work we do offset is the only 
type of printing versatile enough to 
handle all the jobs.” 


Lithographs Anniversary Booklet 

D. F. Keller & Co., Chicago, re- 
cently lithographed an attractive 16- 
page booklet 
50th anniversary of 


commemorating the 
the John R. 
nationally-known 
restaurant organization. The book- 
let described the history of the com- 
pany and was liberally illustrated 


Thompson Co., 


with colored cartoon-style pictures. 
. 


Army Group Views Litho Movie 
“Living Lithography,” the motion 
picture sponsored by Lithographers 
National Association, was shown re- 
cently before an army group at the 
Arsenal Technical Schools, in In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
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product Si LIMENSTONWAL KECURD PAPER 


Over three-fourths of a century of explor- 
ing for better manufacturing methods has 
resulted in papers that offer you three dis- 
tinct advantages . . . a smooth writing sur- 
face that withstands erasures or thumbing 

. extra strength to resist the hardest 
usage .. . permanence that outlives gener- 
ations. Specify PARSONS RECORD 
PAPERS (made from cotton fibers) for all 
your important documents. There’s no 
additional cost for the extras it gives you. 


Send for samples today. 


Ask your paper merchant for sample books 
f these grades or write direct to the mill 





PARSONS RECORD PAPERS... GOTHIC BOND 
DEFENDUM LEDGER.: SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER 
LACONIA BOND :.- PARSONS LINEN LEDGER 
OLD HAMPDEN BOND.: MERCANTILE RECORD 
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A Real Black-Out for 


Halftone Problems 


PSE 


DEEP-SET BLACK 





Wipe out the menace of gray, muddy half- 
tones with the black that is winning the ap- 
proval of lithographic craftsmen everywhere. 
Too often the chief characteristic of lithogra- 
phic reproduction is the inferiority of its 
halftones. ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK will 
help you to bring the lithographic process 
to its rightful place in the sun by producing 
bright, clean-looking halftones that will 
withstand the scrutiny of the most expe- 
rienced buyer of lithography. For quality half- 
tone reproduction, by all means use ECLIPSE. 


Eclipse Black is only one of 
the many unusual inks made by 
this company for the lithographer. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


538 South Clark St., Chicago, I! 








BONDS t- 
MITES OLES °° 
INDEX 
PAPER COMPANY HOLYOKE-MASS. 
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Symposium on Point-of-Sale 

( from page 29) 
furnishes information concerning the 
products packed in the containers 
they manufacture. 

Carleton F. Sturdy, of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, one of the sym- 
posium speakers, emphasized the 
fact that people want information. 
They are interested primarily in the 
use and the effect of the use of a 
and only secondarily in 

The that a 


person can be shown how to use a 


product 


the price. more ways 


thing—the more reasons he will have 
to come into the store and buy it, 
and the more times that product will 
be sold. A sale doesn’t start in an 
office where a campaign is planned. 
It begins when somebody decides he 
wants to own something—and this 
desire to possess an object is fre- 
quently clinched by _ point-of-sale 
advertising at the store where the 
sale is made. This is why, the 
American Can Company pushes the 
idea of retail store displays con- 
sistently and aggressively. 

For one thing, point-of-sale adver- 
tising teaches the customer to think 
along multiple lines. For instance, 
no shopper today buys a single bottle 
of Coca-Cola. We pick up the handy 
package of six which has been placed 
One of 


the most important and _ successful 


temptingly before our eyes. 


merchandising ideas recently evolved 
in the multiple selling of food prod- 
ucts, is the economy package—a unit 
of 3 to 6 cans fastened together with 
scotch tape—making it easy for the 
housewife to buy more than one can 
at a time. 

Lipton’s Continental Noodle Soup 
Mix has also shown the retail grocers 
a way to increased profits by demon- 
wisdom of multiple 
Their 3 package units 
sales of the 


strating the 
packaging. 

have increased retail 
product almost three to one. Ritter’s 
dual package combination has also 
been instrumental in greatly in- 
creasing the sale of their catsup and 
chili sauce. The Heinz 7- 
product condiment store display for 


meat store counters is daily showing 


new 


the way to greatly increased sales of 
all seven items included in the unit. 

One of the organizations which 
has done a lot of down-to-earth 
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thinking about the point-of-sale prob- 
lem is the Chicago Cardboard Com- 
pany whose booklet ‘‘Point-of-Pur- 
chase Advertising’ gives the follow- 
ing interesting figures on dealer 
acceptance of store displays: 

“The Institute of Package Re- 
search has completed a survey can- 
vassing a selected group of retail 
drug stores located in ten widely 
separated states, to determine the 
percentage of display material ac- 
tually placed on display in relation 
to the amount sent to the druggists. 


‘*The results were as follows: 


Counter Displays . 619, 
Floor Stands. . . 76% 
Window Displays 71%” 


From his experience in the food 
distributing business, Al Dane, Mer- 
chandising Manager of the John E. 
Cain Co., speaking at the symposium 
that he that effective 


display material properly presented 


said believed 
to the retailer could always be put 
up—but there then remained the 
problem of keeping that display up 
and in full view of the customer. An 
alert distributor-salesman can do 
this, however, when he points out 
to the merchandising-minded grocer 
how the display will increase and 
maintain a high volume of sales and 
move other items, too. 

In speaking of cooperative store 
displays, Al Dane pointed out that 
one sure way of assuring the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the retailer 
in using displays was to tie in kindred, 
related items, and so help the grocer 
sell two, three or four products in- 
stead of one. It is only natural that 
this type of display will stay up 
longer. The Tea Bureau, Coca-Cola 
and Schaefer’s Beer have used this 
type of display successfully, and 
Collier's Magazine has published a 
number of outstanding examples of 
this type of point-of-sale advertising 
which demonstrates the concrete 
value of such unselfish point-of-sale 
promotions. 

When used with a full appreciation 
of its scope and far-reaching pos- 
sibilities, point-of-sale advertising 
offers the manufacturer the final op- 
portunity of an appeal to the retail 
store customer before purchases are 
made. It acts as a last minute re- 


minder of the sales story presented 


in other advertising media and its 
effectiveness is demonstrated visually 
at the retailer’s store where the sale 
begins and is concluded. 

The 


investigation 


Institute 
that 97°, of 


National Grocers 
showed 
the retail food stores in the Atlantic 
Coast States fail to take advantage 
of the opportunities for profitable 
extra sales through the use of related 
merchandise displays, according to a 
survey recently made. Some 426 stores 
from Maine to Florida were visited 
staff 


used 


by members of the Institute 


who found related displays 
effectively in only twelve establish- 
ments. The investigation was not 
confined to any one type of store, 
independent stores, super-markets, 
chain stores and cooperatives being 
checked. 

Displays of merchandise, so placed 
that they suggest other related items 
while the customer is buying, are a 
real help to the homemaker and a 
source of additional revenue to the 
store owner. It is a well-established 
fact that like to 


stores where merchandise is well dis- 


women trade in 


played, and that they buy more 
merchandise when their shopping is 
a pleasant experience. 

As further amplification of the 
idea of related item selling and dis- 
play, the chairman called the work 
of the Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Association another step in the right 
The CDNA project calls 


for the creation of a series of displays 


direction. 


based on the ‘‘related selling’? theme, 
which is being distributed monthly 
through local newspapers to several 
thousand of the best retail outlets in 
the Dominion. 

Typical of the displays are ‘‘Vaca- 
tion Needs” “Hot Weather 
Needs.” 


and 


SINGLE test will disclose some 

facts about the sales value of a 
display, but a series of tests made 
according to a standard procedure 
applied to a number of different dis- 
plays is necessary to provide the 
means of refining the interpretation, 
as well as to supply further facts and 
an increasing weight of evidence to 
support safe and useful conclusions, 
the speakers agreed. 

(Turn to page 65) 











(Color or 
Black & White 


HAMMER 
DRY PLATES 


and FILM 


are the choice of discriminating 


craftsmen for negatives and 


positives. 


HAMMER PANCHROMATIC PLATES A.H. 


SOFT GRADATION 
COMMERCIAL 
PROCESS 
CONTRAST 


HAMMER SUPER PROCESS PLATES A.H. 


HAMMER OFFSET PLATES A.H. 
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...for fine Offset work 


Really WHITE, sturdy, economical . . . specify 
HURONETTE to assure finest lithographing results. 
Takes roughest usage — meets a wide range of re- 
quirements. Samples on request. 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Color: Bleach White. Weights: 80, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225 
Ibs. (24 x 36 500). Sizes (sheets): 24x 36—all basic weights: 
22% x 28lg 100 Ibs. and heavier; 20 x 26 and 26 x 40 100, 125, 
150 lbs. only. Grain: all long grain. Jumbo Rolls: 72 inches wide. 
Special Rells and Sheets: Sizes to fill trim; min. 65”, max. 72”. 
Special Finishes and Weights furnished on application. 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


BEREA OHIO SAN FRANCISC( 


DRISCOLLS 


Coverwell 
INKS 


® 


OFFSET 


LETTERPRESS 
ANILINE 





@ 


MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


G10 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH PLANT IN MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 








Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals 
Abstracted by the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, and (2) Books of Interest 
to Lithographers. Either list may be ob- 
tained for six cents, or both for ten cents 
in coin or U. S. stamps. Address the De- 
partment of Lithographic Research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Orig- 
inal articles cannot be furnished except as 
photostatic copies at 20 cents per page. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Lens and Screen. Walter A. 
Kaiser. National Lithographer, 48, No. 
1941, pp. 16, 18. 
The Eastman contact screen promises 


11, November, 


to be an important addition to half- 
tone practice. Another interesting 
development is that of Mr. Huebner, 
conventional 
The 


proper way of handling and cleaning 


which eliminates the 


multi-color screen “angles.” 
the standard half-tone screen is dis- 
cussed. There is a great necessity for 
accurate gauging devices on cameras. 
The lens must be clean and free from 
scratches. The stop sizes for equiva- 
lent exposures at all bellows exten- 
sions must be precisely controlled. 


The Importance of Photographic 
Print Quality. R. G. Patterson, Jr. 
(Talk at National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers Convention) 
National Lithographer, 48, No. 11, 
November, 1941, pp. 20, 22; Mid- 
western Lithographer, 6, No. 6, October, 
1941, p. 3. 
for lithographic 


Photographs submitted 
reproduction by 
commercial photographers are often 
poor because the photographer does 
not know the requirements of the 
process. Good contrast is necessary, 
but too great contrast at the expense 
of detail in the shadows is a frequent 
error. A smooth surface print is most 
desirable. The glossy surface has a 
number of good qualities, but in 


many instances a semi-matte print is 
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better adapted to reproduction work. 
Tones other than the conventional 
black or olive-black usually present 


difficulties. The effect of size of the 
print on reproduction is also dis- 
cussed. 

Better Half-Tones. Alexander 


Murray, J. A. C. Yule, F. B. John- 
ston, and C. Q. Glassey. MODERN 
LirHoGRAPHY, 9, No. 11, 
ber, 1941, pp. 30-3, 57; National 
Lithographer, 48, No. 11, November, 
1941, pp. 12-15. The characteristics 
of the Kodagraph Contact 
described. 


Novem- 


new 
Screen and its use are 
Contact screens made with clear dye 
images give sharper dots than either 
ruled screens or silver-image contact 
screens. Kodagraph screens afford 
wide range of contrast control, have 
fully corrected 
built into them, and eliminate cer- 
difficulties with 


previous contact screens. The gen- 


tone reproduction 


tain experienced 
eral methods of making the magenta 
continuous-tone negatives required, 
and the screen positives, are given. 
Excellent screen negatives are made 
positive. 


by reversal of a_ screen 


Straight-line reproduction is ob- 
tained with deep-etched offset press 
plates under good press conditions. 
Three-hundred-line half-tones made 
with these screens are being printed 
acceptably by offset, but only 120-, 
133-, and 150-line 


available 


screens will be 
commercially for some 


time. 


A New Cleaning Agent for 
Negatives and Plates. A. C. Austin. 
National Lithographer, 48, No. 11, 
November, 1941, pp. 32, 56. The 
author discusses the new _ product 
‘Aerosol’ and the uses to which it 
may be put in lithography. Its 
action is due to the lowering of sur- 
face tension which 
mixed with water. 


it causes when 
In photography 
it can be used to speed up develop- 
ment and drying and to eliminate 


pinholes. It may also be used to 





clean all types of glassware or films. 
The author has also had encouraging 
results in experiments in which he 
used Aerosol in developing albumin 
plates under water after exposure 
and inking up. 


Scattered Light, Image Grada- 
tion, and Surface-Treated Lenses. 
P. C. Smethurst. British Journal of 
Photography, 88, No. 4249, October 
10, 1941, pp. 427-8; 88, No. 4250, 
October 17, 1941, pp. 434-6. Much 
has been claimed for coated lenses. 
In_ this 
evaluate the advantages obtained by 


article the author tries to 


their use. Suppression of reflection 
by surface treating cannot be carried 
out uniformly throughout the spec- 
trum, and this will cause difficulties, 
especially in color separations. The 
effect of extra-image light on grada- 
tion, and the practical results from 
normal and treated lenses are also 
discussed. The author’s conclusion 
seems to be that, with an efhcient 
lens hood, it is doubtful whether the 
slight improvement obtained with 
surface treated lenses is worth their 
cost unless a lens system with a large 
number of glass-air surfaces is used. 


Electrophotography. JT. Thorne 
Baker. American Photography, 35, 90, 
92-4, 96 (1941). A description of the 
photographic reproduction of flat 
copy by means of a_ photo-electric 
scanning device which electrically 
brightness of an ex- 
posure lamp. (Chemical Abstracts, 
Vol. 35, No. 19, October 10, 1941, 
p. 6521.) 


controls the 


Intensification by Sulphiding 
and Physical Development. E. 
Asloglou. British Journal of Photog- 
raphy, 88, No. 4224, April 18, 1941, 
pp. 183-4; 88, No. 4225, April 25, 
1941, pp. 198-9. The almost for- 
gotten sulphiding process of inten- 
sification may be used with un- 
deniable advantages. Its chief draw- 
back, lack of flexibility, may be over- 
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FOR REPRODUCTIONS THAT SPEED 
ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


For lithography and photo-engraving— for 
photo-copying, Defender Litho and Photo 
Writ products meet the most difficult repro 
duction problems of all-out production 


DEFENDER LITHO TRANSPARENT 
ORTHO water-proof base—for economical 
production of line negatives in lithography 
and reproductions for engineering use 
DEFENDER LITHO FILM-—ORTHO 
safety base high resolving power for efficient 
half-tone and line work. 


DEFENDER LITHO NEGATIVE PAPER 


ORTHO -for line negatives. 
DEFENDER LITHO PLATES--ORTHO 
for high contrast negatives in absolute 
register 


DEFENDER LITHO DEVELOPER 7-D 


in convenient ready-to-mix form. 


DEFENDER PHOTO WRIT—for high 
quality photo-copying. Nine grades to meet 
every requirement 


Write Graphic Arts Department 








DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY-CO., INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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MAKLIN LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 


551 West Congress Street Chicago 
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Known and counted upon for 
fine graining and intelligent 
trouble-shooting. Besides a 
fine grain, we offer Fast 
Service, Modern Equipment, 
PH tests of your plant. 


THE BEST COSTS NO MORE AND IT IS SAFER 
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SAVE INK! 


Material shortages arising from defense needs 
are inevitably going to affect lithographers more 
and more as time goes on, imposing the necessity 
of making every possible saving in paper, litho- 
graphic chemicals, blankets, rollers, inks, etc. 
Waste in any form must be avoided. 





In this situation it is going to be more important 
than ever that you use the right ink for each job, 
for a job spoiled through poor ink will entail loss 
of non-replaceable materials. To prevent just 
such losses, we offer you the full store of our 
litho ink experience. We may be able to make 
recommendations, as well, on handling, storage, 
and running of inks to effect further ink econo- 
mies. We hope you will take advantage of them. 


BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. Fa 
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CRAMER 
PLATE 


FOR EVERY 
Reproduetion 
NEED 
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CONTRAST 
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SUPER CONTRAST e+ 
PANCHROME ~ 
CRAMER “25” * 


PANCHROME PROCESS 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
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come by employing physical de- 
velopment after the sulphide inten- 
sification if the negative is still of 
insufficient density. A detailed de- 
scription, including formulas, is given 
of the process and procedure for 
sulphide intensification. The mech- 
anism of sulphide intensification is 
discussed. Physical intensification is 
easier with the sulphided negative 
because the silver sulphide attracts 
the nascent silver more readily than 
the reduced silver does. The pro- 
cedure for physical intensification is 


given. 


Photo-Lithography— Retouching 
Line Negatives. A. Haigh and H. 
M. Cartwright. Process Engravers 
Monthly, 48: No. 572, August, 1941, 
No. 573, September, 1941, 


It is better, whenever possi- 


p. 255: 
p. 263. 
ble, to make line corrections on the 
negative instead of on the plate after 
printing down. The techniques in- 
volved in this “photo-writing”’ are 
described. The ‘‘duffing-out’’ of 
unwanted lines, pinholes, and other 
assembling and 


defects and _ the 


mounting of the plates, are also 


discussed. 


Water From the Photographic 
Angle. Andre Page. Process En- 
gravers’ Monthly, 48, No. 573, Sep- 
1941, pp. 252-4. Water 


from the regular supply always con- 


tember, 


tains various impurities such as iron, 
calcium or magnesium salts, or some- 
times sulphur. These may cause 
a scum or stain to form on negatives. 
Tests for and means of eliminating 
harmful ma- 


or combating these 


terials are discussed. In making up 
solutions it is generally better to 


use distilled water when possible. 


Equipment and Materials 


Nondeflecting Cylinder Struc- 
ture. Theodore Makarius. Ul’. S. 
Patent No. 2,261,740 (November 4, 
1941). 
prising a hollow cylinder rotatably 


In a cylinder structure com- 


mounted between two end supports 
and subjected to stresses tending to 
deflect said cylinder in a given di- 
rection, mechanical means housed 
vithin said cylinder, adapted to press 
against the inner surface of said 
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cylinder, so as to produce in said 
cylinder an actual deflection in the 
opposite direction, substantially equi- 
valent in value to that due to said 
stresses, thereby neutralizing the 
latter and maintaining said cylinder 
in its correct alignment. 
Justifying Typewriter. Charles 
W. Norton (to Ralph C. 
Corp.). U7. S. Patent No. 2,263,642 
(November 25, 1941). In a type- 


Coxhead 


writing machine, the combination of 


a paper carriage, an escapement 
mechanism, a rack cooperating with 
said escapement mechanism, bell 
crank means pivoted on said carriage 
and operatively connected with said 
rack whereby rotative movement of 
said bell crank means causes a rela- 
tive movement between said rack 
and said carriage, a sine-bar adapted 
to control said bell crank means dur- 
ing a portion of the travel of said 
carriage, and mechanism operated 
by said carriage to automatically set 
the inclination of said sine-bar during 
a portion of the travel of said carriage. 


Method of Conditioning Cyl- 
inders and the Like. Charles W. 
Latham (to Smart Platen Process 
Co., Inc.). U.S. Patent No. 2,254,298 
(September 2, 1941). 
of conditioning the 
cylinder which consists in cleaning 


The method 


surface of a 


the surface to be treated, spray coat- 
ing the surface with a lacquer primer, 
spray coating a metal pigmented 
lacquer thereover, masking the high 
spots of the surface with a material 
to prevent formation of a continuous 
film thereover, spray coating a metal 
pigmented lacquer over the masked 
and unmasked portions of the sur- 
face, washing off the masked _por- 
tions, remasking the high spots of 
the surface and recoating the whole 
surface with metal pigmented lacquer 
until the low spots of the surface are 
built up to the level of the highest 
areas of the surface, and spray coat- 
ing the entire surface with a_ pro- 


tective lacquer film. 


Causes and Elimination of Press 
Friction. Charles F. 
tional Lithographer, 48, No. 11, No- 
Press friction 


Geese.  Na- 


vember, 1941, p. 30. 


may be the cause of plate wear, slurs, 


and doubles. The press should be 
carefully checked to eliminate all 
causes of friction. Different size 
cylinders are one of the chief causes 
of press friction. These may be 
checked with large size micrometers. 
Form rollers of different sizes are not 
as serious as tight set form rollers, 
which may create a back slapping 
of ink 
lubrication may create a hesitation 


distribution gears. Poor 
which reflects throughout the press 


gears and causes a whipping or 


back-lash movement. 


What Printers and Lithographers 
Should Know About Electric 
Motors. E. C. Vrooman. Printing, 
65, No. 11, November, 1941, pp. 
38-40. Although the printer and 
lithographer should leave detailed 
servicing and repair of motors to the 
manufacturer, there are certain 
things that he should know about 
them in order to clean them, keep 
costs at a minimum, and take care 
of emergencies. This article de- 
scribes the three types of A-C and 
three types of D-C motors, and dis- 
cusses the care and cleaning which 
they should receive. A_ suggested 
procedure for a motor inspection 
schedule is given. 


Paper and Ink 


Composite Coated Sheet Ma- 
terial. William R. Collings (to Dow 
Chemical Co.). U’. S. Patent No 
2,261,964 (November 11, 1941). The 
method which comprises coating 
paper with a solvent-cast continuous 
film of a plasticized organic solvent 
soluble cellulose ether of thickness 
less than about 1 mil, and applying 
thereover a molten composition of 
thickness less than about 0.5 mil, 
from 60 to 100 per cent of which is a 
mixture consisting essentially of from 
5 to 20 per cent of an organic solvent 
lower alkyl ether of cellulose wherein 


the alkyl groups contain from 2 to 5 


carbon atoms, from 25 to 80 per cent 
of a non-hydrocarbon wax selected 
from the group consisting of true 
waxes, wax-like esters, and wax-like 
alcohols, and from 5 to 30 per cent 
of a mineral wax; the remainder, not 
to exceed 40 per cent of the melt 


when the latter is heated to from 
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Now it’s 
138 years! 


With the coming of 1942, the 
makers of 
JOHNSON INKS 


round out 138 years of unin- 
terrupted service to the lith- 
ographers of America...and 
never through those years has 
the quality of Johnson Inks 
ever been questioned. 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Boston: St. Louis * Cleveland 
Detroit * Baltimore * Kansas City * Pittsburgh * Atlanta’ Dallas 










































American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“‘The Most Exact Tools" 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
#:9 to #:16 #:6.8, €:8, #:10 
The ideal lens for color Assuring freedom from dis- 
separation negatives. Color- tortion, this is the ideal lens 
corrected to produce images for intricate subjects requir- 
A ag wn k.... a, 5 “the ing an intense clarity of def- 
y : i 
finishing process Sacal inition. Focal lengths: 84 
to 24 inches 


lengths: 9's to 70 inches 
New sizes 4” and 6” for 
color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome 


GOERZ PRISMS 
of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed 
negatives to save stripping the film, and 
reduction work. 








For FREE literature address DEPT. P-L 1 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


317 EAST 34°" ST 


American Lens Makers since 1899 








Notwithstanding the fact that 
England has been at war for two years 


ILFORD 


DRY PLATES and FILM 


Shipments have continued to be received with pre-war 
regularity. 

ILFORD’S high quality standard and maintained constant 
uniformity in their products has resulted in most gratifying 
sales volume. 


Please remember— WE SHIP SAME DAY ORDER IS 
RECEIVED on all standard wre and sizes. 


Sole U. S. Agents 


EZ 
NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 


Supplies Eastern Depot 
“ 10 West 33d Street 






Mid-West Depot 


316 W. Washington St 
CHIC AGO, ILLINONS 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Season's Greetings 


Our many years of acquaintance 
with you, has taught us the value 


of friendship and good fellowship. 


So, may we wish you again at this 
time a PROSPEROUS and HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 


a 
J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS LITHOGRAPHIC 


OFFICE: FACTORY: 
7 WATTS ST. 101 SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phones: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 
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90° to 150° C. during coating opera- 
tions in permissive amount up to 40 
per cent, and a plasticizer for the 
cellulose ether which is compatible 
in the melt in permissive amount up 
to 20 cent. The 
Claim 1 

coating operation is carried out on a 


method as 
the 


per 
claimed in wherein 
printed paper. 


Microscopic Observations of the 
Bonding Zone of Paper Coatings. 
Curtis R. Singleterry. Paper Trade 
Journal, 113, No. 18, October 30, 
1941, pp. 37-40. 
tioning coated 


A method of sec- 
papers is described 
which permits precise microscopic 
observations on the coating-to-paper 
interface. These observations show 
that the coating is keyed to the paper 
by an intimate filling of the undercut 
regions about the surface fibers. The 
effectiveness of these keys in anchor- 
ing the coating depends upon the 
mechanical strength of the coating, 
which depends in turn upon casein 
content and formulation. It is 
further observed that when unkeyed 
portions of the coating separate from 
the sheet a very thin film of coating 
remains attached to the paper so that 
failure in this case also is to be 
attributed to low mechanical strength 
of a special zone of the coating, and 
not to a lack of true adhesion strength 
at the actual coating-to-paper inter- 
The 


point is probably more than adequate 


face. adhesion at this latter 
in all practical casein bonded coat- 


ings. 


New Calcium Carbonate Pig- 
ments. Donald S. Barnes. 
Ink Maker, 19, No. 11, 
1941, pp. 35, 37. —Two new types of 


carbonate 


American 
November, 
calcium pigments have 
been developed which have excellent 
The 


first is improved in wettability by 


characteristics as extenders. 
coating the particles with organic 
Inks 


extender have non-penetrating and 


substances. made with this 


non-settling properties which make 
them especially good for printing on 


porous surfaces. This first type of 


calcium carbonate is still too coarse 


for finer grades of inks, but the 


second type has a particle size of 


about 0.04 micron. In comparison 


tests this finer calcium carbonate 
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proved itself as good as, and even 
better in some properties than, the 
alumina hydrate, gloss white, and 
magnesium carbonate extenders 
which are much higher in price. 
This 


valuable 


development is_ particularly 


now because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining alumina hydrate. 


Details of the tests are given. 


Measuring the Internal Bonding 
Strength of Papers. E. Sutermeister 
and H. W. Osgood, Jr. Paper Trade 
Journal, 113, No. 21, November 20, 
1941, pp. 32-4. 
Technical 


A survey, made by 


the Association of the 


Pulp and Paper Industry, indicates 
the 


the growing 


problems confronted by the paper 


importance of 


manufacturers due to high-speed 
printing presses and tacky gloss inks. 
Splitting of the paper was indicated 
as a major difficulty. Tests must be 
developed to show what factors 
affect the strength of paper and when 
it is strong enough to do the work 
device is 


the 


intended. A mechanical 


described which will measure 


resistance of paper to splitting. 


Acidity in Paper Expressed in 
Terms of pH Values. S. Kantrowitz 
and R. H. Simmons. Paper Industry 
World, 23, 466-9 (1941). 


An explanation of the meaning of 


and Paper 


pH as a measure of “effective con- 


centration” of the H-ions, with a 
brief description of the methods used 
for its measurement and discussion 
of the importance of H-ion control 
to paper and _ printing 
(Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 35, No. 19, 


October 10, 1941, p. 6789.) 


processes. 


Drying of Paper. Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke Akt.-Ges. 
Patent No. 697,509 (September 19, 
1940). 


drying cylinders is subjected to a 


German 
The paper after leaving the 


high-frequency field which reduces 
the moisture content in the paper to 
the desired degree. ‘The _ high-fre- 
quency field is automatically regu- 
lated for a predetermined moisture 
content. (Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 3 

No. 19, October 10, 1941, p. 6794.) 


7 


Photo-Lithography. A. Haigh 


and H. M. Cartwright. Process En- 


gravers' Monthly, 48, No. 574, Octo- 


ber, 1941, p. 291. The history of 
lithographic printing surfaces is 
briefly discussed from the first use of 
lithographic stone through the 
modern use of zinc and aluminum 
plates. Various other types of sur- 


faces which have been suggested 
are mentioned including plates of 
anodized aluminum, 


two metals, 


stainless steel, and coatings on paper. 
General 


Improvements in Photo-Mechan- 
ical Printing Processes. Kodak 
Ltd., London, and Arthur C. Yule. 
British No. 538,661. This 
patent relates to photo-mechanical 


atent 


color reproduction and more _par- 


ticularly to improved methods of 
making a black printer for use in 
so-called four-color photo-mechan- 
ical processes, i. e., processes wherein 


black 


This present invention pro- 


three colored inks and are 
used. 
vides a black printer which is useful 
in photo-mechanical color reproduc- 
tion, since it takes care of all the 
blacks and greys and is approxi- 
mately equivalent in result to speci- 
fication 517,265, although it is ac- 
tually different from it in printing 
(British and Colonial Printer 


76, October 


density. 
and Stationer, 129, No. 6 
2, 1941, p. 123.) 


Miscellaneous 


Non-offset Solutions in Printing: 
Allergy to Gum Arabic. A. R. 
Smith and W. J. Burke. Jndustrial 
Bulletin (State of New York) 19, 46, 
116 (1940); Review of Current Litera- 
ture Relating to the Paint, Colour, Var- 
Allied Industries, 14, 106 
(1941). Some print shops use a new 


nish and 
spray (for rapid drying) which con- 
tains gum arabic, a large amount of 
water and a little ethyl alcohol or 
which is inhaled by 


acetone, and 


pressmen. One man developed 


asthma and recovered only after 
leaving his work. (Chemical Abstracts, 
Vol. 35, No. 19, October 10, 1941, 
p. 6817.) 

Why 18 and 8? Clements 
Batcheller. Mopern LiIrHoGRAPHY 
9, No. 11, November, 1941, pp. 23-6, 


65. From results of research made 
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It’s an Old American Custom... 


As another year draws to a close, we find ourselves taking stock of business condi- 
tions and once again making resolutions for the year to come. And, as always, Cres- 
| cent makes one promise . . . to continue supplying lithographers, to the best of our 
ability, with quality lithographic inks for quality lithographic reproductions. Our 
old customers know that this is a resolution we have been keeping for many years. 
|] And now to all of our friends in the trade, may we wish . .. a Happy 
and Prosperous 1942. 











RESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


Walter Conlan, President 
464 N. Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Gale H. Myers, Pres. 
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* The best equipment and lithographic talent 


418 S. MARKET ST. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 


| THE RATHBUN & BIRD CO., lc 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITHOGRAPHERS — PRINTERS 


























PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE | 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED | 








85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 


















































| TOP QUALITY WORK | @ THE JOHNSON HI-LITE STOPS 
| DEPENDABLE SERVICE | AND METHOD will definitely im- 
| FAIR PRICES — prove half-tone negatives and retain 
| Make sure of getting all three by letting us much of the otherwise lost detail in 
| ct — — bong — | the lighter and middle tones. The 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR MULTILITH PLATES | highlights can be dropped out en- 
LITHO PLATE GRAINERS of DETROIT, Inc. tirely at will. It is easily understood. 
| 1241 TENTH ST. DETROIT, MICH. Jounson fror |noicator (Co. 
| A Complete Graining Service for the Trade EAU CLAIRE. WL. 
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by the author, he is of the opinion 
that low chromium alloy steel of 10 
to 12 per cent has all the essential 
plate making qualities of the chrome- 
nickel type, besides being lower in 
price and having none of the latter’s 
disadvantages. A new 
electro-chemical graining eliminates 
the problem of distortion which 
occurs with the usual type of grain- 
ing. The author also believes that 
alloy stainless strip may be used for 
lithographic plates, and that it has 
advantages over 


definite present 


types of plate. 


Printing on Metal Foils. Reynolds 
Metals Company. Share Your hnow!l- 
January, 1941, p. 16; 
Current Literature Relating 
to the Paint, Colour, Varnish and Allied 
Industries, 14, 66 (1941). 


of ink, driers and the use of corn 


} Dense 
edge Review, 


Re vleUu of 
A discussion 


starch for prevention of - set-off, 
plates, etc., in printing metal foils. 
(Chemical Abstracts. Vol. 35. No. 19, 


October 10, 1941, p. 6817.) 
* 


War in the Pacific 

( from page 20) 
paints, fish, fruits and vegetables, 
milk, soup, meats, coffee, syrup and 


baking 


have combined their operations to 


powder. Some companies 


produce standard goods, sold in 
standard packages bearing the names 
of the brands they replace. Some 
butter, soap and toothpastes are sold 
this way. 

British lithographers have suffered 
drastic curtailment of their opera- 
tions as a result of the shortages of 
materials. American lithographers 


do not face the same degree of 
shortages. In the Printing and Pub- 
Branch of the OPM, the 


slogan is ‘“‘Don’t sell short American 


lishing 


ingenuity.” It is believed at OPM 
that with a proper exercise of in- 
genuity, the American lithographer 
can come through the ordeal of war, 
and meet post-war problems with a 


minimum of dislocation. 


: 
Symposium on Point-of-Sale 
from page 7 ) 
Expressing the belief that the only 


sure-fire way to sell local retailers on 


the regular use of point-of-sale ad- 
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process of 





vertising was the use of “‘pre-tested”’ 
store displays, Chairman Leach told 
of the recent work being done by 
Borden and Best Foods to pre-test 
their store displays. 

Best 


have been carefully pre-testing their 


“Borden and Foods, who 
store displays for some time, have 
found that a display piece is valuable 
first of all for what it will do to bring 
back a profit to the advertiser. They, 
like other practical-minded adver- 
tisers, realized that the 
store displays to move merchandise 
conclusively to 


must be proven 


salesmen, distributors and retailers 
alike if the displays are to be con- 
sidered worth having.” 

Tested store displays daily are be- 
coming a necessity instead of some- 
thing comparable to a ballyhoo for 
With the use 


of ‘‘pre-tested”’ displays, a certain 


promotion purposes. 


definite value can be given to display 


pieces that cannot be impressed 


upon a grocer’s mind in any other 
way. For instance, a display cer- 
tainly would gain value in a grocer’s 
eves if a legend something like this 
was inscribed on the back: ‘This 
Display Material Was Carefully and 
Scientifically Tested to Help You 
Sell More Supreme Chicken Soup. 
It was ‘pre-tested’ in 25. retail 
grocery stores just like yours before 


5 


it was sent to you. In these 25 stores 


( 


it helped to sell 55°— more chicken 


» than was sold the week before 
S. R. Bern- 


stein, Editor of Advertising Age, gave 


SOU} 


the display was used.” 
this suggestion as his symposium 
contribution to an educational drive 
to impress manutacturer’s salesmen, 
distributors and retailers on the im- 
portance and profitability of using 
point-of-sale advertising consistently. 

One of the A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany’s surveys gives further reason 
for intelligent investigation of all 
retail display problems. For in- 
stance, “the result of a test of mass 
displays showed that consumer sales 
of the product in the testing cities 
gained 8°. Knowing this, and hav- 
ing a record of the display cost, it 
was easy to calculate whether this 
particular display technique would 
pay if extended over a broader area. 

‘‘From this test, however, another 


important type of information was 


power of 





secured. Note that in the display 
stores there was a sales gain (for this 


product) of 35°, 


whereas there was 
a decline of 26°% in the non-display 
stores. The moral is that the eco- 
nomic value of displays (to the manu- 
facturer) cannot be determined by 
measuring his sales gain in display 
stores only, for much of this gain ma) 
be derived from losses in the non- 
display stores. Of course, facts such 
as these are a powerful and sound 
argument for the manufacturer to 
use in persuading retailers to use his 
displays.” 

While lithograph material is not 
expensive under ordinary conditions, 
it will undoubtedly increase in cost 


with defense demands. This, to- 


gether with the new merchandising 
trends toward more super markets 


and self-service stores, may bring 
about a new type of display material, 
much more dramatic in appearance 
and highly effective in sales appeal, 
was the opinion expressed by Frank 
J. Cogan, Editor of Food Field 
Reporter. 

In addition, Mr. Fairbanks warned 
that the possible shortage of litho- 
graphic paper and board for display 
purposes is getting more acute daily 
The additional shortage of bleaching 
agents for paper is also causing a 
great deal of concern to companies 
using white 


accustomed to super 


paper stock. Cardboard for mount- 
ing purposes will likewise be in- 


creasingly difficult to obtain and 
deliveries will be hard to count on 
as governmental regulations become 
more restrictive. However, even 
with all these troubles looming up 
ahead, the day for real recognition 
seems definitely assured for point-of- 
sale advertising because it has proven 
that it can sell merchandise—‘‘out 
where the sale begins.” 
. 
New Books 
( from page 41) 

tisement in which it appeared. Aside 
from the critical commentaries, the 
only text in the book is an interesting 
history of the development of adver- 
Nathaniel 


In addition to being a record 


tising art by Pousette- 
Dart. 
of the advertising art of 1941, this 
demonstration of 


book is a visual 


its artistic possibilities. 
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you in locating advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. 
Refer to the Advertiser's Index on page 69 for page numbers. Say you saw it in Modern Lithography. 


Chemicals 
Agta Ansco 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Coleman & Bell Co. 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Graining and Regraining 
(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 


Litho Plate Grainers of Detroit 

Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. 
Maklin Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Photo Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 


Graining and Regraining Materials 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 


Inks—(Varnishes and Dryers) 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 
Howard Flint Ink Co. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 
E. J. Kelly Ink Co 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Miscellaneous 
Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machinery) 
Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 
International Business Machines Corp. (Typewriters) 
Johnson Stop and Indicator Co. (Drop-Out Method) 
Nelson Associates (Copy Preparation for Lithographic 

Reproduction) 

Phillips Color Laboratory (Color Separation Services) 
Wettsall Co. (Wetting Agent) 


Paper 
American Writing Paper Corp. 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Fox River Paper Corp. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
The Mead Corp. 
Neenah Paper Co. 


Paper—Continued 


Parsons Paper Co. 

Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Co. 
The Sorg Paper Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

S. D. Warren Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
George A. Whiting Paper Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


Photo Dry Plates and Films 


Agfa Ansco 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. (Photo Dry Plates) 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 


Plate Making Equipment & Supplies 


Aluminum Co. of America (Aluminum Plates) 

California Ink Co., Inc. (Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. (Line-Up and Register 
Table) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. Genera! Printing Ink Corp, 
(Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co. (Cameras) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. (Cameras, Lenses, etc.) 

Harold 7 Pitman Co. (Cameras, Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, 
etc. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Cameras, Photo-Composing Machines) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Aluminum Plates, Litho Stones, etc.) 

W. A. Taylor & Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 


Plate Making Services 


Graphic Arts Corp. 
Offset Fine Arts, Inc. 


Pressroom Equipment & Supplies 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son. Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Flannel) 

Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 

Kimble Electric Co. (Motors) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co. (Proving Presses) 

Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. (Rollers and Blankets) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Proof and Test Presses) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Blankets, Molleton, etc.) 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. (Rollers, Blankets and Molleton) 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

W. A. Taylor & Co., (pH Control for Fountain Solutions) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except 
those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment, where the rate is five cents per 
Address all 


replies to Classified Advertisements 


word, $1.00 minimum. 


with Box Number, care of Modern 
Lithography, 254 W. 31st St., New 
York. Closing date: 1st of month. 


Wanted: 

Plate artist experienced in direct 
black and white and color crayon 
poster art, process negative correc- 
tion and dot etching. Permanent 
position for first-class man who can 
definitely qualify and stand investi- 
gation, others need not apply. State 
full particulars and salary in first 
Location, Western 
Address Box +761. 

. 


letter. Pennsy]l- 


vania. 


Lithographing Salesman: 
Opening for a seasoned salesman, 
Batteries of 


controlling business. 


single and _ two-color equipment, 


large color department, modern 
platemaking facilities and creative 
staff. Competitive prices. Drawing 
Address Box +760. 


account. 


Help Wanted: 
Offset 
Webendorfer. 


pressman for 17 x 22 
Steady work at good 
pay for right man. Prefer man with 
platemaking knowledge. First class 
operator only need apply. J. D. 
Lesher Printers, Fremont, Ohio. 
* 

For Sale: 

36 x 48 S7L Harris Offset press. 
Has been 
$1400. 


Liquidating business 


Pile Feed, extra rollers. 
running close register labels. 
FOB Salem. 
because of draft. Farmers National 
Bank, Salem, Ohio. 


© 
For Sale: 

19 in. Goerz Artar like new 
$160.00. Also 16 in. Cooke Series 5 
Process—$125.00. 

. 
For Sale: 


Several 17”, 20”, and 24” Levy 


and Wesel Cameras; New 22” x 28” 
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Metal Vacuum Printing Frame on 
metal stand, equipped with pump 
and motor—$135.00. Singer Engi- 
neering Co., Complete Platemaking 
Equipment, 242 Mott Street, New 
York City. 

* 
Position Wanted: 

Offset pressman, experienced on 
better grade color work. Large size 
Harris preferred. New York City or 
vicinity. Address Box #758. 

* 
Situation Wanted: 

Acompetent cameraman and plate- 
maker, now employed as department 
connection with 


foreman, desires 


progressive concern. Any location 


“5 


considered. Address Box #75 


e 
General Information Concerning 
Inventions and Patents: 

A reference book for inventors and 
manufacturers, also containing sec- 
tions on the registration of trademarks 
and copyrights, and a “Schedule of 
Government and Attorneys’ Fees” 
sent free on request. Simply ask for 
‘*booklet’? and ‘“‘fee schedule.” -Lan- 
caster, Allwine & Rommell, Regis- 
tered, Patent and Trade-Mark Attor- 
402 Bowen Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


neys, 


Machinery For Sale: 

One Harris one-color offset press, 
size 28 x 42, complete with automatic 
feeder, motors and controller. Rode 
& Brand, 200 William Street, New 
York City. 


Wanted: 
120-Line Circular Screen—24 to 
31 inches. Address complete infor- 


mation to Box #763. 
* 


Situation Wanted: 

Reliable man with 20 years ex- 
perience as estimator, accountant, 
production-cost and control in me- 
dium and small size plant, with first 
class references, would like a position 
with a_ progressive 


concern any- 


where. Have many years of prac- 


tical experience as stripper, all 











phases of colorbreaking, platemaking 
(deep-etch as 
pressroom and bindery equipment. 


well as albumen), 
I am capable of relieving employer 
of all detail responsibility. Address 
Box #762. 

* 
Lithography Should Hold, Etc. 

( from page 24) 
intelligence to educate the reader to 
more and better lithography. In- 
stead of competing with other 
methods of printing the subject 
matter competes with itself!” 

And so it went, from advertisers 
who had a genuine appreciation, to 
others who were not the least abashed 
gift horse in the 


about looking a 


puss. 


Get That Grain! 
( from page 34) 

etch plates take the same procedure 
except that the time schedule runs 15 
minutes, 15 minutes, 4 minutes, and 
the final 4 minute period, making a 
total of 38 minutes. Deep-etch plates 
must be washed first with alcohol to 
The 


longer graining time means a slightly 


remove the lacquer _ base. 
poorer grain than that obtained with 


New 


grained about the same as albumen, 


albumen plates. plates are 
although the time may be shortened 


considerably provided they have 
been soaked in caustic and scrubbed 
thoroughly to cut the rolling scale 
which is a result of their manu- 
facture. 

Tell the platemaker to pipe down 
about how hard it is to get fine half- 
tones on these sharp grain plates. 
They aren’t intended for real fine 
work anyhow. But they sure are a 
good kick in the pants to production 
in general. 

- 
Offset Presswork 
( from page 35) 
entirely eliminate those troublesome 
so-called gear streaks, provided, of 
course, the journals and upper deck 
units are in proper mechanical ad- 


justment. 


Nevertheless, I would like to re- 
mind you that none of this can be 
accomplished within a limited time. 
Like all steps in lithography, a good 
piece of work is never achieved with 
haste, and patience is our watchword. 
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LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS | 
IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 


| a 3 na 


LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is com- 
plete with pH color standards— indicator solutions — 
marked test tubes and instruction booklet. 

Illustrated folder sent on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH 
apparatus, indicator solutions etc., for use in determining 
the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. | 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 

















THERE ARE DEPENDABLE 


MERCH PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY CHEMICAL NEED OF THE 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER 





MERCK & CO. Inc. . Ma nufaclart "g Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York + Philadelphia «+ St. Louis 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 











ZINC and 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED— GRAINED — REGRAINED 


grained correctly to your specifications 
_ for your special requirements 


We are manufacturers of METAL- 


SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines 
also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 
THE PHOTO LITHO PLATE 
GRAINING COMPANY 
1207-15 S. Highland Ave BALTIMORE, MD 
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Ow 4--COLOR 


SEPARATION SERVICE 
Send us your KODACHROME or colored copy 


and we will furnish you with continuous tone sep- 
aration prints on shrink-proof paper ready for 
screening in your own camera . . . You'll save time, 
money and improve the quality of your color work 
with our color corrected and perfectly balanced 
separation prints. Average cost for 4-color sep- 
aration prints, size 11x14, from your original 
KODACHROME $45.00. Write us for additional 
information and prices —PROMPT SERVICE. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANERS 
are daily demonstrating their efficiency in in- 
creasing Output and Lowering Production Costs 
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This Is Our Method of Removing Ink From Press 


We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day trial 
offer. If interested write and let us know the size and 
make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, oO. 








EVERY PRESSMAN 

ACE* wants THIS BOOKLET 
Helpful hints about handling inks, 
compounds, driers, etc. Valuable 


information prepared by experts. 
Write for it on your firm letterhead. 


It's FREE! 


E. J. KELLY CO. 


1829 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 











Classified Advertising . . . 


Brings excellent results at a minimum cost. Rates are only 
10c per word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, 
except those of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Whether you 
have some surplus equipment or material for sale, have 
a position open or are looking for a new connection, etc., 
use space in the Classified Section of Modern Lithography. 
It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 
industry. 
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Defense and Lithography 
( from page 38) 
Reduction in consumption of packing 
cartons and containers through increased 
unit packing (in accordance with newly 
promulgated Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rulings and Postal Regulations re- 
specting shipping of books and sets). 
Economies through nation-wide study 
methods in 
fields 


and institution of more uniform practices. 


merchandising 
textbook 


of present 
trade, subscription and 
Elimination of speculative practices with 
respect to individual titles and editions. 
Discouragement of unlimited free storage 
for publishers in plants of manufacturers to 
get better turnover of stocks, both in sheets 


and bound books. 


IV—Products produced by relief, plan- 

ographic and intaglio processes: 

(a) Production plants: all efforts and econ- 
omies listed under I, II, and III, plus 
economies and curtailments possible 
due to the vast diversification of 

products processed, the materials and 

supplies involved in the production of 

such products, and the practices 
followed in producing and merchan- 
dising same. 

(b) Trade Service Industries: all efforts and 
economies listed under I, II, III, and 
IV (a), plus any economy possible as 
a result of these industries operating as 
service plants. 

Research and Production Studies 

(a) of current designing, planning, pro- 
duction, advertising, merchandising 
and distribution practices, to encourage 
economies in effort, cost of production, 
materials, transportation and co-ordi- 
nation. 

(b) transportation study (in collaboration 
with the Transportation and the Paper 
and Pulp Branches) to evolve plan for 
conservation of freight cars, motor 

transport units, mail and express cars, 

waterways, airlines, etc. (To include 
study of current heavy backtracking 
of millions of tons of paper from mills 
to processing plants, to distributors, to 
consumers, in raw, semiprocessed and 
finished products, and the avoidance 
of routing much tonnage to or through 
soon to be 


communities and areas 


congested with overseas shipments 


. 
Publish List of Paper Jobbers 

The Howard Publishing Co., Chi- 
“Roster of 
reprinted from 


cago, has just issued a 
Paper Merchants” 
its 1942 edition of the Source of Supply 
Directory. This reprint contains a 
list of the wholesale paper jobbers 
in the United States. The price for 
the reprinted list is $1.00 per copy 
and the complete 660-page directory 
is available at $2.00 per copy. 
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For Product Classification See Page 66 


Agfa Ansco.... 3rd Cover 
Aluminum Co. of America...... 8 
American Writing Paper Corp. Oct. 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney. 60 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co.. 9 
California Ink Co., Inc.. Dec. 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co... 14 
Chillicothe Paper Co........ 48 
Classified Advertising. . 67 
Coleman & Bell Co... 48 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate Co....... 60 
Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp.. . 50 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 64 
Day, Ben, Inc..... 64 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 60 
Driscoll, Martin, Co........ 58 
Eastman Kodak Co. ’ 39 
Flint, Howard, Ink Co. Dec 

Fox River Paper Corp. Dec 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. 
General Ptg. Ink Corp.. Bet. 10 and 11 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc.. 56 
Godfrey Roller Co. Dec. 
Goerz, C. P., American Optical Co. 62 


Graphic Arts Corp. 68 
Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 58 
Hammermill Paper Co. Dec. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 4th Cover 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. Nov. 
International Business Machines 

Corp. Dec. 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. 

Co. 68 
Johnson, Charles Eneu, & Co. 62 
Johnson Stop and Indicator Co. 64 
Kelly, E. J., Ink Co.... 68 
Kimble Electric Co. Dec 
La Motte Chemical Products Co.. 68 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co.. . 13 


Litho Equipment & Supply Co. 42 
Litho Plate Grainers of Detroit 64 
Lithographic Plate Graining Co. of 
America, Inc... . 10 
Maklin Litho Plate Graining Co. 60 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Dec. 
Mead Corp., The Dec. 
Merck & Co., Inc.. 68 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 


(Carbon Sales Division) 54 
Neenah Paper Co. Nov. 
Nelson Associates, Inc. 40 
Norman-Willets Co... .. . 62 
Offset Fime Arts, Inc.............. G4 
Parsons Paper Co. 56 
Phillips Color Laboratory 68 


Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., The 68 
Pitman, Harold M., Co. Dec. 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co... 58 


Rapid Roller Co. Nov. 
Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., The. . 64 
Reliable Lithographic Plate Co.. 54 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. S 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp. 4 


Senefelder Co., Inc. 2nd Cover 


Siebold, J. H. & G. B., Inc. 62 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. 52 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 6 and 7 
Sorg Paper Co., The 52 
Strathmore Paper Co. Dec. 
Taylor, W. A., & Co. Dec. 
Vulcan Proofing Co. 11 
Warren, S. D., Co. ... Bet. 46 and 47 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co... Oct. 
Wettsall Co. Dec. 
“Where-to-Buy-It”’. 66 
George A. Whiting Paper Co...... 10 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co.. Oct. 
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“That's what I mean, Cuthbert,—we’ve goi to 
lake a long range view of things today.” 


Long range... 


N the present excitement of industrial production 
| for war needs, the manufacturer with vision never 
ceases looking ahead, —never forgets that some day 
he will be back in a dog-fight for business, meeting 
competition more keen than any he has known before, 
—never forgets to keep his name and his products 


everlastingly before the world which buys his goods. 


In the lithographic field you can best prepare for that 
future dog-fight by never giving buyers a chance to 
forget your firm or your products,—by keeping them 
everlastingly before the buyers by the regular use of 


advertising space in 


- MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 West 31st Street 


New York, N. Y. 














Tale Ends 











ONG a student of the peculiar 
type of jargon which some execu- 
tive minds seem to think appropriate 
to their positions—and thereby giv- 
ing themselves dead away—we were 
particularly pleased to run across a 
glossary of red-tape officialese now 
used in war-time Washington which 
Time published this month. While 
not quite in the same classification as 
the examples we have filed for pub- 
lication some future day—such as 
“Thanks for flagging me, brother,” 
meaning, we suppose, thanks for the 
information—these additions to the 
language are invaluable clues to the 
type of mind which will be in the 
business saddle during 1942. 
In Washington double talk: 


Under consideration means: never 
heard of it. 
Under active consideration means: 


will have a shot at finding the file. 

Has received careful consideration: a 
period of inactivity covering time 
lag. 

Have you any remarks? Give me some 
idea of what it’s all about. 

The project is in the air: Am com- 
pletely ignorant of the subject. 

Transmitted to you: You hold the 
bag awhile—I’m tired of it. 

Concur generally: Haven’t read the 
document and don’t want to be 
bound by anything I say. 

In conference: Gone out 
where he is. 

Kindly expedite reply: For God’s sake 
try and find the papers. 

Passed to higher authority: Pigeon- 
holed in more sumptuous office. 

Appropriate action: Do you know 
what to do with it? We don’t. 

Gwing him the picture: Long, con- 
fusing and inaccurate statement to a 


don’t know 


newcomer. 


* * * * 


Man of the month next month will 
be Sum Eney, Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. In March he will have 
been in the graphic arts for half a 
century. In honor of his 50 years, 
the New York Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild are throwing a big party. 
Other metropolitan graphic arts or- 
ganizations will probably join in. 
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T° 1842, Edward Anthony founded the company that 
is now Agfa Ansco. His Canadian border pictures, 
which helped settle a boundary dispute, were the first 
ever taken by any photographer for any government. 


Even in the early 1840’s, Edward Anthony was making 
daguerrotypes in Washington . . . using the rooms of 
The Committee On Military Affairs for his sittings! 


Thet early association with the U. S. Government has 
con ‘nued down our hundred years. Today, Agfa Ansco 


ot rking harder than ever to supply the U. S. Fighting 
O s. 


We «re proud of our many contributions to photography 
dur 1g the past century and we are confident of our 
abi ty to create many more new advancements in the 


art uring our next hundred years. We hope to stay— 
as have always been—young in heart. 


One hundred years ago 





Agfa Ansco 


Binghamton, New York 


FILMS <Q> PAPERS 
CHEMICALS - CAMERAS 


MADE IN JU. S. A. 


100 Years of American Photography 








The Nation’s Claims Are First 










The Harris standards of quality manufacturing, preci- 


sion design, and engineering will, for the “‘duration,”’ be 






devoted almost exclusively to the manufacture of war- 






time equipment. 










For our customers—the printers and lithographers—we 


anticipate volume business with no serious shortage of 




















materials with which to doa reasonable job. We are gratified 
with them that they, too, are in position to contribute so 
constructively through production in their plants of the 
printed word, always vital to understanding and accom- 


plishment in emergency. 


During this period, when the prior claims of the Nation 
make it impossible to accept orders for new presses, we 
will work with you to keep your presses running. Our 
service and parts departments will zealously service the 
presses that you have in operation. We will plan with you 
against the future period of plant rehabilitation, that 
equipment obsolescence during this period shall not exact 
any avoidable penalty, and that modernization may then 


be quickly effected. 





Harris will endeavor to continue its engineering, research 
and development programs so that new presses—when press 


orders may again be accepted—shall continue to maintain 






for offset and for our customers, offset’s position as a 






modern printing method. 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


a” See eto POTTER: COMPARY-: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. * Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. * Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 























